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TO THE TEACHER 

Underlined words or parts of words throughout the text 
of this Reader are new. 

A new vocabulary arrangement has been adopted: The 
words are set forth in parts-of -speech groups, nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives, the other parts of speech to be taken up 
later in the series. 

The average pupil of the fourth year knows, as a rule, 
one adjective: If the pupil be a girl, the word is nice; 
if the pupil be a boy, the word is apt to be bully. 

To give the pupil a good working vocabulary of adjectives, 
certain exercises are provided. These, like all other exer- 
cises in English in this series, are suggestive in character, 
and should be followed by many more of the same kind. 

The reading and the allied English work prescribed for 
the pupils should be taken up at different times. It is not 
intended that this prescribed work at the end of each Even- 
ing should be finished in one lesson. It may require four 
or five. 

If the pupils have been well drilled in the phonics, you 
will get clear enunciation. Work for this, as this practice 
will help to overcome the argot of the streets that many 
boys pick up — dis, dat, the slurring of vowels, etc., the 
vernacular of the gang. 

The review pages, 365 and following, will afford matter 
for practice in overcoming faulty enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. 

J. W. D. 
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yell from Abby Doughnuts, who was at first: 

"Put it over, Skinny. He can't hit it! He 
can't hit it!'' 

The cry was taken up by many of the lookers- 
on : *' He can't hit it ! He can't hit it ! " 

And then Skinny deUvered the ball. It went 
a little wide of the plate. The yelling had 
a ffecte d him and not Ben. 

^\Ball threer cried the umpire. 

The catcher returned the ball. "Keep your 
eye on the ball, Ben," yelled Pudgy, who was 
coaching. 

Ben pulled his cap down further over his 
eyes, gripped his bat more firmly, and vowed 
he would hit the next one. 

And then came the ball — just the kind he 
liked — right over the center of the plate. 

Grandpa, who was sitting behind the catcher, 
saw it coming, too. "Hit it, Ben!" he yelled. 

And Ben did hit it. Away it went, — a long, 
low fly just over second's head and half way to 
center field. A safe base hit, bringing two men 
home and winning the game. 

There was a rush of the lookers-on toward the 
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victorious team. Every one who could get near 
Ben was co ngratulati ng him on his good hit, and 
Ben was trying to get to Grandpa and the girls 
to tell them he would hke to go swimming with 
the other fellows. At last, he reached them. 

"You played a good game to-day, Ben,'' said 
Grandpa. 

"It was a splendid hit,'' exclaimed Belle; and 
May said, "I thought that ball was never going 
to come down, Ben." 

Ben looked pleased, although he blushed as 
he said: "Grandpa, the fellows are going 
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to the creek for a swim. May I go, too?" 

" Certainly, Ben. You have earned that favor 
to-day,'' replied Grandpa. 

"Thank you very much. Grandpa," said Ben. 
" And after supper, won't you begin your story 
telling again?" 

"Aren't you piling Ossa on Pelion , Ben? 
However, run along, or you won't catch up with 
the other fellows." 

Ben ran oflf with a cheery "Good-by," and 
Grandpa and the girls walked homeward. Soon 
May was feeding her chickens, and Belle was 
looking after the lambs and the calves, — for the 
family was still in the country. 

After supper, they went on the porch for the 

FIRST EVENING. 

"Grandpa," said Ben, "what did you mean by 
piling one thing on another this afternoon?" 

"Ossa on Pelion?" asked Grandpa. 

"Yes, that's it," said Belle and May. "We 
don't understand it, either." 

"Well," replied Grandpa, "in the old Greek 
days, when gods and goddesses lived on Mount 
Olympus, the giants made war on them." 
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"I know one of the giants/* interrupted Belle. 
**He had a hundred arms." 

"Yes, that was Briareus /' said Grandpa. 

"Whew! What a great catcher he would 
make! " laughed Ben. 

What did the giants do?" asked Belle. 

They wanted to climb into Mount Olympus. 
Ossa and Pelion were two high mountains near- 
by, so they tore Ossa up by the roots and piled 
it on top of Pelion, in order that they might 
climb to the abode of the gods.'* 

"Were they successful?" asked May. 

"No," replied Grandpa. "Jupiter's thunder- 
bolts were too much for them." 

"Weren't those the thunderbolts invented by 
Minerva and made by Vulcan? " asked Belle. 

"Yes," replied Grandpa, "they were. By the 
way, Ben, who was that playing first base for 
the other side to-day?" 

"The big fellow, Grandpa? His name is 
Abby Doughnuts. He lives on a farm about a 
mile from here." 

"He is a very good ball player," went on 
Grandpa. "He certainly is a big fellow. Al- 
most a Brobdingnagian . 
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"What's that?'' cried all three children at 
once. 

'* Haven't you ever read Dean Swift's * Gulli- 
ver's Travels'?" inquired Grandpa. 

"No, Grandpa," was the response. 

"Well, let me tell you the beginning of the 
story, and then you can get the book out of the 
library and finish it for yourselves." 

"All right," responded the children, as they 
settled themselves comfortably to hear Grandpa 
tell about the Brobdingnagians. 

"You must know, then, that Gulliver had 
gone on a voyage that was to be a lengthy one. 
Almost at the outset, they met with a severe 
storm. During the storm, they were so tempest- 
tossed that after it was over, they did not know 
where they were. But here is Gulliver's story" : 

{To he read aloud by the teacher to her class.) 
On the 16th day of June, 1703, a boy on the 
topmast discovered land. On the 17th, we came 
in full view of a great island or continent (for 
we knew not whether) ; on the south side whereof 
was a small neck of land jutting out into the sea, 
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and a creek too shallow to hold a ship of above 
one hundred tons. 

We east anchor within a league of this creek, 
and our captain sent a dozen of his men well 
armed in the long-boat, with vessels for water, 
if any could be found. I desired his leave to 
go with them, that I might see the country, and 
make what discoveries I could. 

When we came to land, we saw no river or 
spring, nor any sign of inhabitants. Our men 
therefore wandered on the shore to find out some 
fresh water near the sea, and I walked alone 
about a mile on the other side, where I observed 
the country all barren and rocky. 

I now began to be weary, and seeing nothing 
to entertain my curiosity, I returned gently 
down toward the creek; and the sea being full 
in my view, I saw our men already got into the 
boat, and rowing for life to the ship. 

I was going to holloa after them, although it 
had been to little purpose, when I observed a 
huge creature walking after them in the sea, 
as fast as he could. He waded not much deeper 
than his knees, and took prodigious strides; 
but our men had the start of him half a league, 
and the sea thereabouts being full of sharp- 
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pointed rocks, the monster was not able to 
overtake the boat. 

This I was afterwards told, for I durst not stay 
to see the issue of the adventure; but ran as 
fast as I could the way I first went, and then 
climbed up a steep hill, which gave me some 
prospect of the country. I found it fully culti- 
vated; but that which first surprised me was 
the length of the grass, which, in those grounds 
that seemed to be kept for hay, was about 
twenty feet high. 

Here a flash of lightning, a crash of thunder, 
and a dash of rain sent Grandpa and his listeners 
scurryi ng into the house away from the storm. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the paragraph beginning "And then 
Skinny delivered," placing a single line underneath 
the subject and a double line underneath the 
predicate. 

2. Put the diacritical markings over the vowels 
in the following words: 

fray back play 

ball term her 

got small tune 

cruel rule obey 

3. Congratulating means wishing joy to another; 
abode, residence; tempest, a furious storm; Brob- 
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cane 


cap 


blow 


cold 


pure 


fun 


bird 


create 



dingnagian (br6b' ding n&g' i an)> gigantic; scurry- 
ing, hastening. 

4. Pronounce: Brobdingnagian (brfib'ding n&g'- 
1 an); Ossa (5s^ sa); Pelion (pe' U dn). 

To THE Teacher: 

The pupils should exchange papers in exercises 1 
and 2, and correct from your work on the Bb. 

The pupils should follow in their books your 
reading of Gulliver's travels. 

All underlined words and parts of words under- 
lined in the text, throughout, are new. 

2. Phonic review, pp. 865-369. 
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SECOND EVENING 

It had been showery all the afternoon, so that 
the children had been obliged to take refuge in 
the barn, where they amused themselves by 
playing hide and seek. When it was time to 
wash .and dress themselves for supper, they 
started for the house through the garden. 

"Just look!" said Ben, "aren^t the flowers 
beautiful after the rain!" 

" Yes," said Belle. " The pansies are the most 
beautiful of all, I think." 

"Why don't we take some in to Grandpa?" 
asked May. 

No sooner said than done. Each of the 
children picked some and took them into the 
house. There Belle and May arranged them 
in a shallow glass bowl, and put them at Grand- 
pa's place on the table. 

When the family sat down to supper, Grandpa 
said, as he noticed the pansies: "Thank you, 
children, for your kind thoughts. I saw you 
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"All right," went on Grandpa, "here is a 
dainty poem written by a friend of mine, Helen 
Gray Cone'*: 

To A Yellow Pansy 

To the wall of the old green garden 

A butterfly quivering came; 
His wings on the sombre hchens 

Played like a yellow flame. 

He looked at the grave geraniums. 

And the sleepy four-o'-elocks, 
He looked at the low lanes bordered 

With the glossy growing box. 

He longed for the peace and the silence 
And the shadows that lengthened there. 

And his wild wee heart was weary 
Of skimming the endless air. 

And now in the old green garden — 

I know not how it came — 
A single pansy is blooming. 

Bright as a yellow flame. 

And whenever a gay gust passes. 

It quivers as with pain, 
For the butterfly soul within it 

Longs for the winds again. 

— Copyright by Houghton Mifflin Co. Courtesy 
of the author and publishers. 
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**0h, Grandpa/' said Belle, "I must copy that 
into my commonplace book. It is so beautiful! " 

"I should like to do that, too,'' said Ben. 

May said nothing. So Grandpa asked her, 
"Why don't you do so, too?" 

May answered, " I haven't started mine yet." 

To this Grandpa replied: "I will give you a 
commonplace book. May. Then, I hope, you 
will form the habit of copying into it any- 
thing that interests you. You will never learn 
younger, that's certain." 

"I shall be glad to keep a commonplace book. 
Grandpa." 

"You will have one to-morrow," replied 
Grandpa, "a Brobdingnagian one, if you wish." 

"Aren't we going to the country of the Brob- 
dingnagians to-night. Grandpa?" asked Ben. 

"I had almost forgotten them, and that's the 
truth. So let us get on with Gulliver": 

{To he read aloud by the teacher.) 

I fell into a high road, for so I took it to be, 
though it served to the inhabitants only as a 
foot-path through a field of barley. Here I 
walked on for some time, but could see little 
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on either side, it being now near harvest, and 
the corn rising at least forty feet. I was an 
hour walking to the end of this field, which was 
fenced in with a hedge at least one hundred and 
twenty feet high, and the trees so lofty that I 
could make no computation of their altitude. 

There was a stile to pass from this field into 
the next. It had four steps, and a stone to 
cross over when you came to the uppermost. 
It was impossible for me to climb this stile, 
because every step was six feet high, and the 
upper stone about twenty.' 

I was endeavoring to find some gap in the 
hedge, when I discovered one of the inhabitants 
in the next field, advancing towards the stile, 
of the same size with him whom I saw in the 
sea pursuing our boat. He appeared as tall as 
an ordinary spire steeple, and took about ten 
yards at every stride, as near as I could guess. 

I was struck with the utmost fear and aston- 
ishment, and ran to hide myself in the corn, 
whence I saw him at the top of the stile looking 
back into the next field on the right hand, and 
heard him call in a voice many degrees louder 
than a speaking-trumpet; but the noise was so 
high in the air that at first I certainly thought 
it was thunder. Whereupon seven monsters, 
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like himself, came towards him, with reaping- 
hooks in their hands, each hook about the large- 
ness of six scythes . 

These people were not so well clad as the 
first, whose servants or laborers they seemed to 
be; for, upon some words he spoke, they went to 
reap the corn in the field where I lay. I kept 
from them at as great a distance as I could, but 
was forced to move with extreme diflSculty, for 
the stalks of the corn were sometimes not above 
a foot distant, so that I could hardly squeeze 
my body betwixt them. 

However, I made a shift to go forward, till 
I came to a part of the field where the corn had 
been laid by the rain and wind. Here it was 
impossible for me to advance a step; for the 
stalks were so interwoven, that I could not creep 
through, and the beards of the fallen ears so 
strong and pointed, that they pierced through 
my clothes into my flesh. At the same time 
I heard the reapers not above a hundred yards 
behind me. 

Being quite dispirited with toil, and wholly 
overcome by grief and despair, I lay down 
between two ridges, and heartily wished that 
I might there end my days. . . . 

Scared and confounded as I was, I could not 
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forbear going on with these reflections, when one 
of the reapers, approaching within ten yards of 
the ridge where I lay, made me apprehend that 
with the next step I should be squashed to 
death under his foot, or cut in two with his 
reaping-hook. And, therefore, when he was 
again about to- move, I screamed as loud as fear 
could make me. Whereupon the huge creature 
trod short, and looking round about under him 
for some time, at last espied me as I lay on the 
ground. He considered awhile, with the caution 
of one who endeavors to lay hold on a small 
dangerous animal in such a manner that it shall 
not be able either to scratch or to bite him, as 
I myself have done with a weasel, in England. 
At length he ventured to take me up between 
his forefinger and thumb, and brought me 
within three yards of his eyes, that he might 
behold my shape more perfectly. I guessed his 
meaning, and my good fortune gave me so much 
presence of mind that I resolved not to struggle 
in the least as he held me in the air, above sixty 
feet from the ground, although he grievously 
pinched my sides, for fear I should slip through 
his fingers. All I ventured was to raise my eyes 
towards the sun, and place my hands together in 
a supplicating posture, and to speak some words 
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in an humble melancholy tone, suitable to the 
condition I then was in. For I apprehended 
every moment that he would dash me against 
the ground, as we usually do any little hateful 
animal which we have a mind to destroy. But 
my good star would have it that he appeared 
pleased with my voice and gestures, and began 
to look upon me as a curiosity, much wondering 
to hear me pronounce articulate words, al- 
though he could not understand them. In the 
meantime I was not able to forbear groaning 
and shedding tears, and turning my head 
towards my sides; letting him know, as well as 
I could, how cruelly I was hurt by the pressure 
of his thumb and finger. He seemed to ap- 
prehend my meaning; for, lifting up the lappet 
of his coat, he put me gently into it, and im- 
mediately ran along with me to his master, 
the person I had first seen in the field. 

The farmer, having (as I suppose by their 
talk) received such an account of me as his 
servant could give him, took a piece of a small 
straw, about the size of a walking-staff, and 
therewith lifted up the lappets of my coat, 
which it seems he thought to be some kind of 
covering that nature had given me. He blew ' 
my hair aside, to take a better view of my face. 
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He called his hinds about him, and asked them 
(as I afterwards learned) whether they had ever 
seen in the fields any little creature that re- 
sembled me. He then placed me softly on the 
ground upon all fours, but I got immediately 
up, and walked slowly backwards and forwards, 
to let those people see that I had no intent to run 
away. They all sat down in a circle about me, 
the better to observe my motions. I pulled off 
my hat, and made a low bow towards the farmer. 
I fell on my knees, and lifted up my hands and 
eyes, and spoke several words as loud as I could. 

The farmer by this time was convinced I must 
be a rational creature. He spoke often to me, 
but the sound of his voice pierced my ears like 
that of a water-mill, yet his words were articulate 
enough. I answered as loud as I could in several 
languages, and he often laid his ear within two 
yards of me; but all in vain, for we were wholly 
unintelligible to each other. 

He then sent his servants to their work, and 
taking his handkerchief out of his pocket, he 
doubled and spread it on his left hand, which he 
placed flat on the ground, with the palm upwards, 
making me a sign to step into it, as I could easily 
do, for it was not above a foot in thickness. 

Skirt: coat-tail. Hinds: peasants; rustics. 
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The afternoon's play had been too much for 
May. At this point she began to nod, and the 
story telling was over for the evening. 

To THE Pupil: 

Arrange the words of "To a Yellow Pansy," 
alphabetically (Dictionary arrangement). To do 
this quickly, place each letter of the alphabet as a 
heading. Under each heading, put the words begin- 
ning with that letter. Then rearrange the words 
under eadi heading axx^ording to the dictionary plan. 

To THE Teacher: 

One of the pupils should be assigned to do this 
work on the Bb. while the others are working at 
their seats. A time limit should be set. Pupils who 
do not respond quickly to this exercise should be 
given practice enough in it to make them proficient. 

2. Occasionally, the pupils should be asked to 
give the subject and the predicate of an indicated 
sentence. 

3. Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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THIRD EVENING 

Ben was a little late in joining the others on 
the porch. It was very dark, as the moon had 
not yet risen, and Ben stumbled against some- 
thing while trying to find a seat. 

"Excuse me, all," said he; "but it is so dark 
that I am as bUnd as an owl in the daytime." 

"Come here," said Belle, as she caught Ben's 
hand to guide him. "Come and sit by me." 

Ben sat down beside Belle, as Grandpa said: 
"Yes, as one poet puts it, * leaves the world to 
darkness and to me.' Another has told of it 
in this wise:" 

The night has a thousand eyes. 

And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 

With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes. 

And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done. 

— Bourdillon 
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It was but a few minutes after Grandpa had 
finished, when the moon peeped through the 
trees, so that the porch was well lighted. 

" It isn't so dark as it was/' said May. " May 
we not look after Gulliver, Grandpa?" 

** Certainly," said he. So he continued: 

{To he read aloud by the tedcher.) 
I thought it my part to obey, and, for fear 
of falUng, laid myself at full length upon the 
handkerchief > with the remainder of which he 
lapped me up to the head for farther security, 
and in this manner carried me hdme to his 
house. There he called his wife, and showed 
me to her; but she screamed and ran back, as 
women in England do at the sight of a toad or 
a spider. 

However, when she had awhile seen my be- 
havior, and how well I observed the signs her 
husband made, she was soon reconciled, and by 
degrees grew extremely tender of me. 

It was about twelve at noon, and a servant 
brought in dinner. It was only one substantial 
dish of meat (fit for the plain condition of an 
husbandman) in a dish of about f our-and-twenty 
feet diameter. The company were the farmer, 
his wife and children, and grandmother. 
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When they were sat down, the farmer placed 
me at some distance from him on the table, 
which was thirty feet high from the floor. I was 
in a terrible fright, and kept as far as I could 
from the edge for fear of falling. The wife 
minced a bit of meat, then crumbled some bread 
on a trencher, and placed it before me. I made 
her a low bow, took out my knife and fork, and 
fell to eat, which gave them exceeding delight. 

The mistress sent her maid for a small dram 
cup, which held about three gallons, and filled 
it with drink: I took up the vessel with much 
difllculty in both hands, and in a most respectful 
manner drank to her ladyship's health, express- 
ing the words as loud as I could in EngUsh, 
which made the company laugh so heartily that 
I was almost deafened by the noise. This 
liquor tasted like a small cider, and was not 
unpleasant. 

Then the master made me a sign to come to 
his trencher-side; but as I walked on the table, 
being in great surprise all the time, as the in- 
dulgent reader will easily conceive and excuse, 
I happened to stumble against a crust, and fell 
flat on my face, but received no hurt. 

I got up immediately, and observing the good 

Trencher Me: up to his trencher or wooden plate. 



people to be in much concern, I took my hat 
(which I held under my arm out of good manners) , 
and, waving it over my head, made three huzzas, 
to show that I had got no mischief by my fall. 

But advancing forward towards my master 
(as I shall henceforth call him), his youngest 
son, who sat next him, an arch boy of about 
ten years old, took me up by the legs, and held 
me so high in the air, that I trembled in every 
limb; but his father snatched me from him, 
and at the same time gave him such a box in 
the left ear as would have felled an European 
troop of horse to earth, ordering him to be taken 
from the table. 

But being afraid the boy might owe me a 
spite, and well remembering how mischievous 
all children among us naturally are to sparrows, 
rabbits, young kittens, and puppy dogs, I fell 
on my knees, and, pointing to the boy, made my 
master to imderstand as well as I could that 
I desired his son might be pardoned. The 
father complied, and the lad took his seat again; 
whereupon I went to him and kissed his hand, 
which my master took, and made him stroke 
me gently with it. 

In the midst of dinner, my mistress's favorite 
cat leapt into her lap. I heard a noise behind 
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me like that of a dozen stocking-weavers at 
work; and, turning my head, I found it pro- 
ceeded from the purring of that animal, who 
seemed to be three times larger than an ox, as 
I computed by the view of her head and one of 
her paws, while her mistress was feeding and 
stroking her. The fierceness of this creature's 
countenance altogether discomposed me, though 
I stood at the further end of the table, above 
fifty feet oflf, and although my mistress held her 
fast, for fear she might give a spring and seize 
me in her talons. 

But it happened there was no danger ; for the cat 
took not the least notice of me, when my master 
placed me within three yards of her. . • . 

When dinner was almost done, the nurse came 
in with a child of a year old in her arms, who 
immediately spied me, and began a squall that 
you might have heard from London Bridge to 
Chelsea, after the usual oratory of infants, to 
get me for a plaything. 

The mother out of pure indulgence took me 
up, and put me towards the child, who pres- 
ently seized me by the middle and got my head 
in its mouth, where I roared so loud that the 
urchin was frighted, and let me drop, and I 

From London Bridge to Chelsea; about three miles as the birds fly. 
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should infallibly have broken my neck if the 
mother had not held her apron under me. The 
nurse, to quiet her babe, made use of a rattle, 
which was a kind of hollow vessel filled with 
great stones, and fastened by a cable to the 
child's waist. . . . 

When dinner was done my master went out 
to his labors, and, as I could discover by his 
voice and gestures, gave his wife a strict charge 
to take care of me. I was very much tired and 
disposed to sleep, which, my mistress perceiving, 
she put me on her own bed, and covered me with 
a clean white handkerchief, but larger and 
coarser than the mainsail of a man-of-war. 

I slept about two hours, and dreamed I was 
at home with my wife and children, which ag- 
gravated my sorrows when I awaked and found 
myself alone in a vast room, between two and 
three hundred feet wide, and above two hundred 
high, lying in a bed twenty yards wide. My 
mistress was gone about her household aflfairs, 
and had locked me in. The bed was eight yards 
from the floor. 

Presently two rats crept up the curtains, and 
ran smelling backwards and forwards on my 
bed. * One of them came almost up to my face ; 
whereupon I rose in a fright, and drew out my 
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hanger to defend myself. The horrible animals 
had the boldness to attack me both sides, and 
one of them held his forefeet at my collar; but 
I killed him before he could do me any mischief. 
He fell down at my feet; and the other, seeing 
the fate of his comrade, made his escape, but 
not without one good wound on the back, which 
I gave him as he fled, and made the blood run 
trickling from him. After this exploit I walked 
gently to and fro on the bed to recover my 
breath and loss of spirits. These creatures were 
of the size of a large mastiff, but infinitely more 
nimble and fierce ; so that, if I had taken off my 
belt before I went to sleep, I must infallibly have 
been torn to pieces and devoured. 

A ring at the door bell put an end to the 
story-telling. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy Bourdillon's poem, and memorize it. 

2. Supply subjects for the following predicates: 

sing. hoot. bark. 

mew. bark. chirp. 



To THE Teacher: 

No. 2 may be oral. 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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orchestra would soon be called to rehearse. 
Here is Ben's letter:^ 

Dear Ben: 

Your pigeons are in good shape, i keep their cote 
clean, and feed them well, as you told me to do. 

Went butterflying with Chick Chickering to-day. 
It is a Uttle early for them, but we got two blew and 
black ones and three Uttle red ones. Me and Chick 
are making aquariams. Chick has got a splendid 
glass one. i made mine out of a butter firkin, i 
sawed it oflf half way and then washed it out with 
soft soap and rinsed it two or three times and then i 
put in some white sand and stones and i have got 
some little minnies and kivies and a little pickerel, 
it looks splendid and i change the water every 3 
days. 

The other day me and Chick Chickering went 
buUfrogging. We got 3 dozen hind legs and sold 
them to Mr. Hirvey for 30 cents and took our pay in 
ice cream. Remember me to your sisters. 

When are you coming home? 

Your friend 

Redney. 

"Thank him for May and me when you write, 
won't you please?'' said Belle. 

Certainly. With pleasure," replied Ben; 
and I shall have to tell him to capitalize his I's." 

* Prom " Real Diary of a Real Boy." Copyright by The Everett 
Press Co., Boston. 
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*^ And now," said Grandpa, "as we have heard 
all the news from home, suppose we voyage out 
to Brobdingnagia, and find out how Gulliver is 
getting on/' 

And Grandpa continued: 

{To he read aloud by the teacher.) 
My mistress had a daughter of nine years old, 
a child of toward parts for her age, very dexter- 
ous at her needle, and skilful in dressing her doll. 
Her mother and she contrived to fit up the dolFs 
cradle for me against night. The cradle was put 
into a small drawer cabinet, and the drawer 
placed upon a hanging shelf for fear of the rats. 
This was my bed all the time I stayed with 
these people, though made more convenient 
by degrees, as I began to leam their language 
and make my wants known. 

She made me seven shirts, and some other 
linen of as fine cloth as could be got, which in- 
deed was coarser than sackcloth; and these she 
constantly washed for me with her own hands. 
She was likewise my school-mistress, to teach 
me the language. When I pointed to anything, 
she told me the name of it in her own tongue, so 
that in a few days I was able to call for whatever 
I had a mind to. 
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She was very good-natured, and not above 
forty feet high, being little for her age. She 
gave me the name of Grildrig, which the family 
took upland afterwards the whole kingdom. The 
word imports what the EngUsh call mannikin. 
To her I chiefly owe my preservation in that 
country. We never parted while I was there; I 
called her my Glumdalclitch, or little nurse; and 
should be guilty of great ingratitude if I omitted 
this honorable mention of her care and aflFection 
toward me, which I heartily wish it lay in my 
power to requite as she deserves. 

It now began to be known and talked of in 
the neighborhood, that my master had found a 
strange animal in the field, about the bigness of a 
splacnucky but exactly shaped in every part like 
a human creature; which it Hkewise imitated in 
all its actions; seemed to speak in a little lan- 
guage of its own, had already learned several 
words of theirs, went erect upon two legs, was 
tame and gentle, would come when it was called, 
do whatever it was bid, had the finest limbs in 
the world, and a complexion fairer than a noble- 
man's daughter of three years old. 

Another farmer, who lived hard by, and was a 
particular friend of my master, came on a visit 
on purpose to inquire into the truth of this 
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story. I was immediately produced and placed 
upon a table, where I walked as I was com- 
manded, drew my hanger, put it up again, made 
my reverence to my master's guest, asked him 
in his own language how he did, and told him 
he was welcome^ just as my little nurse had 
instructed me. 

This man, who was old and dim-sighted, put 
on his spectacles to behold me better, at which I 
could not forbear laughing very heartily, for his 
eyes appeared Uke the full moon shining into 
a chamber at two windows. Our people, who 
discovered the cause of my mirth, bore me com- 
pany in laughing, at which the old fellow was 
fool enough to be angry and out of counte- 
nance. He ha-d the character of a great miser; 
and, to my misfortune, he well deserved it by 
the cursed advice he gave my master, to show 
me as a sight upon a market-day in the next 
town, which was half an hour's riding, about 
two-and-twenty miles from our house. 

I guessed there was some mischief contriving, 
when I observed my master and his friend whis- 
pering long together, sometimes pointing at me; 
and my fears made me fancy that I overheard 
and understood some of their words. 

But the next morning, Glumdalclitch, my 
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little nurse, told me the whole matter, which she 
had cunningly picked out from her mother. 

The poor girl laid me on her bosom, and fell 
a-weeping with shame and grief. She appre- 
hended some mischief would happen to me from 
rude vulgar folks, who might squeeze me to 
death, or break one of my limbs by taking me in 
their hands. 

She had also observed how modest I was in my 
nature, how nicely I regarded my honor, and 
what an indignity I should conceive it to be ex- 
posed for money, as a public spectacle, to the 
meanest of the people. She said her papa and 
mamma had promised that Grildrig should be 
hers, but now she found they meant to serve 
her as they did last year when they pretended 
to give her a lamb, and yet as soon as it was fat 
sold it to a butcher. 

For my own part I may truly affirm that I was 
less concerned than my nurse. I had a strong 
hope, which never left me, that I should one 
day recover my liberty; and as to the ignominy 
of being carried about for a monster, I con- 
sidered myself to be a perfect stranger in the 
country, and that such a misfortune could never 
be charged upon me as a reproach if ever I 
should return to England; since the king of 
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it were but of half an hour. For the horse 
went about forty feet at every step, and trotted 
so high that the agitation was equal to the rising 
and falling of a ship in a great storm, but much 
more frequent; our journey was somewhat 
farther than from London to St. Alban's. 

My master alighted at an inn which he used 
to frequent; and after consulting a while with 
the innkeeper and making some necessary prep- 
arations, he hired the grultrvdy or crier, to give 
notice through the town, of a strange creature 
to be seen at the sign of the Green Eagle, not so 
big as a splax^nuck (an animal in that country, 
very finely shaped, about six feet long), and in 
every part of the body resembling a human 
creature, could speak several words and per- 
form a hundred diverting tricks. 

I was placed upon a table in the largest room 
of the inn, which might be near three hundred 
feet square. My little nurse stood on a low 
stool close to the table, to take care of me, and 
direct what I should do. My master, to avoid 
a crowd, would suffer only thirty people at a 
time to see me. I walked about on the table as 
the girl commanded. She asked me questions, 
as far as she knew my understanding of the 

From London to St. Albans: about twenty miles. 
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language reached, and I answered them as loud 
as I could. 

I turned about several times to the company, 
paid my humble respects, said they were wel- 
come, and used some other speeches I had been 
taught. I took a thimble filled with Uquor, 
which Glumdalclitch had given me for a cup, 
and drank their health. I drew out my hanger 
and flourished with it, after the manner of fen- 
cers in England. My nurse gave me part of a 
straw, which I exercised as a pike, having learnt 
the art in my youth. 

I was that day shown to twelve sets of com- 
pany, and as often forced to act over again 
the same fopperies, till I was half dead with 
weariness and vexation. For those who had 
seen me made such wonderful reports, that the 
people were ready to break down the doors to 
come in. 

My master, for his own interest, would not 
suffer any one to touch me except my nurse, 
and, to prevent danger, benches were set round 
the table at such a distance as to put me out 
of everybody's reach. However, an unlucky 
school-boy aimed a hazel-nut directly at my 
head, which very narrowly missed me. Other- 
wise, it came with so much violence, that it 
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would have infallibly knocked out my brains, 
for it was almost as large as a small pumpion, 
but I had the satisfaction to see the young 
rogue well beaten, and turned out of the room. 

"I am glad that school-boy was punished. 
Some of them seem to think they can do any- 
thing they want to, no matter how much they 
hurt other people," remarked Belle. 

*' That is true," replied Grandpa. " Generally, 
however, it is from thoughtlessness, although 
sometimes it is from selfishness. The first 
is easier to cure than the second." 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy Redney's letter, correcting his mistakes. 

2. What is the mark (') called? Why is it used 
in don't? Such a word is called a contraction^ mean- 
ing a shortening. Write the following contractions 
in a column. After each contraction, write the 
contracted words in full: Didn't, there's, aren't ^ 
can't, isn't, they're, I've, it's, doesn't, I'm, couldn't, 
here's, where' s, won't, shan't. 

To THE Teacher : 

"The Voyage to Brobdingnag" should lead to 
much oral composition on the part of the pupils if 
skilful questioning is done by you. 

Test the pupils' knowledge of Bourdillon's poem. 

Pumpion: pumpkin. 
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FIFTH EVENING 

•* Grandpa, you were up very early this morn- 
ing,- weren't you?" asked Belle, as the young- 
sters came out on the porch. 

* 

'*Yes, lassie, I was up at daybreak. The 
sunrise was most beautiful." 

"O Grandpa, I don't like to get up so early as 
that," exclaimed May. 

*'You try it sometime, May," replied Grand- 
pa, "and see if you will not say with the poet 

' Good Morning! ' "^ 
Day dawAs, and bids the blushing sky 

"Good morning!" 
The flute-voiced birds take up the cry : 

" Good morning ! " 
And nearer home, beneath the eaves. 
The gnarled old maple's tender leaves 
That shivered in the midnight rain. 
Now whisper at my window-pane: 

"Good morning!" 
The genial sun peeps o'er the hill 
And laughs across my window sill. 

* From **Canzoni'* by T. A. Daly. Courtesy of Catholic Standard 
and Times Publishing Co. 
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Eyes quiver under sleepy lids — 
This is the King himself who bids 

"Good morning!" 

I rise and ope the window wide; 
The sun-kissed breezes charge and ride 
Straight through the breach in merry rout 
And scale the walls and fairly shout: 

"Good morning!" 
They make me captive to the King, 
They pluck at me and bid me sing 
Their paean to the Golden Day, 
"Whose conquering slogan is their gay 

"Good morning!" 



They frolic here, they scamper there. 
They clutch the singing birds in air. 
On all the world their music beats 
Until the captive world repeats: 

"Good morning!" 
Heart calls to heart. The surly wight. 
Who scorned his neighbor yesternight 
With smiling visage stops to greet 
That neighbor in the busy street: 

" Good morning ! " 

O joyous day! O smile of God, 
To hearten all who toil and plod; 
We hail thee. Conqueror and King! 
We hug our golden chains and sing: 

"Good morning!" 
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There was silence for a few minutes after 
Grandpa had finished. It was broken by Belle, 
who said, "That poem is beautiful." 

"I agree with you, lassie,'* replied Grandpa. 

Then Ben spoke. " Grandpa,'* said he, "I 
was up early the day before yesterday just after 
that heavy rain. Do you know that the walks 
in the garden were almost covered with worms? 
I could hardly walk without stepping on one. 
Where did they come from? And of what use 
are they, anyway?'* 

"Well, laddie, a great Englishman named 
Darwin gave twenty years of his life to studying 
them. You might read his book on earth- 
worms. Then you will know why the Great 
Creator placed them here," Grandpa replied. 

"But, Grandpa, won't you tell us something 
about them?" asked May. 

Should you like me to?" inquired Grandpa. 

I should like to hear about the earthworm," 
eagerly answered Belle. "And so should I," 
"and I," replied the others. 

"Very well," said Grandpa. "Here is the 
story of the earthworm:" 
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The Adventures of an Earthworm^ 

One evening when Grasshopper Green was 
fast asleep, with his feet glued safely to the under 
side of a grapevine leaf, a new little creature 
came squirming up out of the ground below. It 
was a baby earthworm. He had hatched from 
a tiny egg buried in the soil. The first thing he 
did was to twist and wriggle this way and that 
as he pushed his pointed head up through the 
soft earth to the air above. 

After he reached the top, he raised his head 
and swayed it to and fro to find out what the 
world was like. And now what do you think? 
He could not see a single thing, or hear a single 
sound. He had no eyes or ears or nose. He 
had no arms or legs. He was only a soft round 
worm with a bit of a mouth on the under side 
of his pointed head. 

In the darkness he kept swaying to and fro. 
He could feel the damp air against his skin. 
Some of the air soaked into his body through 
tiny holes in his skin, ever so much tinier than 
' the prick of a pin. The fresh air kept his blood 
red and pure. It made him feel happy and 
lively. He moved his head faster and pulled 

* From " Grasshopper Green's Garden " by Julia A. Schwartz. Copy- 
right, 1909, by Little, Brown & Co. 
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his tail out of the ground. He was ready to 
hunt for something to eat. 

So he set out on his travels. Traveling was 
slow work for him, because he had not real legs 
to use in walking. The best he could do was to 
wriggle over the ground with the help of some 
stiff Uttle bristles that grew on his body. His 
body was made up of many joints or rings set 
close together. On each ring grew eight of 
these bristles. 

Here Grandpa looked at his watch by the 
light that came out through the window of the 
sitting room, where sat the rest of the family. 

"You will have to excuse me now," he said. 
"You know I must write a reply to Mr. 
Dickens's letter. And — by the way, Ben, I 
should like you to take it to the post office for me 
to-morrow morning, if you will.'' 

"With pleasure, Grandpa," replied Ben. 
And Grandpa went into the house. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. How does the first word in each line of "Good 

Morning " begin? Why? Why are the words " Great 
Creator" capitalized? 

2. In the sentence, "That poem is beautiful J^ 
the word beautiful shows a quality of poem. 
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Thus far you have had two types of sentences, 
showing two forms of the predicate: 

(a) That which shows what things do; as, the 
boy strikes. 

(b) That which shows what is done to things; 
as, the boy is struck. 

3. Write two sentences of the (a) type. 
Write two sentences of the (b) type. 

We now have a third type: 

(c) That which shows the quality of things; 
as, That poem is beautiful. 

4. Write the following on your paper, drawing a 
vertical line between the subject and the predicate: 
The grass is green. The days are mild. Ice is cold. 
The child is happy. Her eyes are blue. We were 
happy. I am glad. 

Draw a line under each word denoting quality. 
What type of sentence have you written? 

5. Genial means cheerful; breach, an opening; 
rout, a shouting; paean, a joyous song; slogan, 
a war-cry; wight, a human being. 

Pronounce: genial (jen'yal), breach (brech), rout 
(rout), paean (pe'an), slogan (slo'gan), wight (wit). 

To THE Teacher: 

Time enough should be given to these first four 
exercises to enable the pupils to obtain proficiency 
in the use of the three models. The exercises should 
be short and snappy. 
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SIXTH EVENING 

"Belle," began Ben, as the two were waiting 
on the porch for Grandpa and May to return 
from a short walk, "don't these wriggling worms 
that Grandpa is telling us about remind you of 
the baby Hercules and his brother Iphicles?" 

"Yes," was the reply. "I remember that 
the snakes wriggled across the room, and that 
Hercules strangled them with his bare hands. 
But those were serpents, Ben. Great, big ser- 
pents — not little worms." 

"Humph ! " exclaimed Ben. " If you had seen 
the night crawlers I got to go fishing with the 
other day, you wouldn't say 'little,' Belle." 

"O Ben, will you take me fishing some day?" 
asked Belle. 

"Yes, if you will put your own worms on the 
hook, I will," was the reply. 

"Oh, thank you, Ben. Will it be soon?" 
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In a few days," was the reply. 
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Just then May came in with Grandpa, and 
the story telling began : 

When he wanted to travel, he stretched out his 
head as far as he could, and hooked the bristles 
nearest his head into the ground. Then he un- 
hooked the bristles that had been holding him 
steady at his other end, and drew his body up 
thick and short. When he was as short as he 
could be, he dug his tail bristles into the ground 
to hold him steady again, while he stretched his 
body out long and thin. When he was as long 
as he could stretch, he dug in his front bristles 
again, and drew himself up short just as before. 
It was too hard work to be very much fun. 

Luckily for this wee worm, his mother had 
laid her eggs in the middle of a bed of onions 
beside the grape arbor. He had hardly wrig- 
gled two inches before he almost touched the 
stem of a young onion plant. He stopped and 
began to move his head to and fro, as if he 
were sniffing the onion. Perhaps he smelled 
it through his skin. When at last he really 
rubbed against the plant, he seized a bit between 
his upper and lower lip, and sucked it into his 
mouth. Ah, but it tasted delicious! So he 
swallowed it down as quickly as he could, and 
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he had eaten all he wanted, and because the 
dewy night air felt pleasant on his skin. 

Far above him the stars twinkled in the sky; 
but he could not see them. A breeze whis- 
pered among the leaves of the trees in the gar- 
den; a bird overhead chirped sleepily; the grasses 
rustled here and there under the foot of some 
small hurrying creature. But the baby earth- 
worm could not hear these sounds. He felt 
the earth under him, and the air around him, 
and the food inside him. And just then he did 
not care about anything else in the whole wide, 
wonderful, beautiful world. 

While he rested, the food inside his body was 
ground up fine and began to be changed into 
blood. The new blood made him grow a little 
larger. Even as a baby, you know, he looked 
like the grown-up earthworms, except that his 
body had not so many rings. As he grew, he 
would have more rings; for the last ring at the 
end of his tail would divide into two rings. 
Pretty soon the last ring of the two new ones 
would divide into two, and then the last one of 
those two, and so on till he was all grown up. 

On this very first night of his life, however, 
he did not grow fast enough to get a new ring 
right away. There would be plenty of time for 
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that later. Now, as soon as he felt like working 
after his first meal of vegetables, he began to 
hunt around for a place to live, 

II. HOW HE DUG HIS HOUSE 

In some wonderful way he knew just what to 
do, though he had never been taught. He had 
never watched any other worm dig a hole in 
which to live. And yet he set straight to work 
without pausing to think or plan. Indeed he 
could not think even if he tried to do so, be- 
cause he did not have that kind of a brain. 
He simply went on without thinking and did 
the things that all earthworms do naturally, 
because their parents have always done the 
same things. 

First he stretched out his head and felt of the 
ground, now here, now there. He was hunting 
for a firm smooth spot where he might begin to 
dig. When he found it, he put his mouth down 
close to the earth, opened his lips, pinched off a 
mouthful, and swallowed it. Wasn't that an 
astonishing way to dig! 

Then he took another bite, and another, and 
another, till he was full of dirt. He had eaten 
a hole in the ground. When he was so full that 
he could not swallow any more, he pressed his 
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body small so that the dirt was squeezed out. 
He let this curlycue of earth fall outside, at 
the top of his hole. It was the shape of a tiny 
worm, and is called a worm-cast. 

He dug all the rest of the night as hard as he 
could, because he was in a hurry to have a home 
of his own. Once in a while he found a . speck 
of good food in the mouthfuls of earth. This 
food stayed in his body and helped to make hew 
blood and give him strength to go on working. 
At intervals, very likely, he crawled to the onion 

4 

plant and took a bite of it to cheer him on in his 
labor. He just loved onion! 

At last, when his hole was almost deep enough 
to hide in, the sun rose. The wee worm had 
that minute carried a load of earth to the top 
and was emptying it outside. A level golden 
ray of sunlight shot across the sparking dew- 
drops and glistened on the busy little brown body 
of the baby earthworm. Doubtless he had no 
idea what was causing him to feel so queer and 
feverish, for he had never before been in the 
sunshine, you know. He shrugged his ringed 
body and squirmed and twisted his tail, and 
lifted his head and swayed it to and fro. Then 
he wriggled back into the hole, and cuddled 
down as close as he could in the cool moist earth. 
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the foUow- 

■^ttle worms." 
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2. Point out the adjectives in the following: 
BeaiUiful pictures, brave soldiers^ black horse, large 
hands, old man, tall girl, amusing story, true story, 
straight road, sunny Jace. 

S. Use each adjective and its noun in a sentence. 

To THE Teacher: 

These exercises should be oral. 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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SEVENTH EVENING 

At supper. Belle had handed a rose to Grand- 
pa, with the remark: "Here, Grandpa, is a 
belated rose that I found in the garden this 
afternoon." 

"Thank you, lassie. There is no flower I like 
so well as I do the rose," said he. 

After supper, they went into the sitting room. 
Grandpa sat on the piano stool, and the chil- 
dren gathered around him. 

"Here, Grandpa, is the music I chose for 
this evening," said Belle. "When I was in the 
garden this afternoon picking flowers for the 
dinner table I wondered what I could get for to- 
night's music. Then I saw the lovely rose on 
my Killarney rose bush, and at once I thought 
of this fine old song which Grandma used to 
sing. I'm sure you will hke it. " 

So Grandpa played, and they all sang. Belle 
and May taking the alto : — 
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BENDEMEER'S STREAM 



Alfred Scott Gattt 



Ait. by Matilda Cummingb 
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1. There's a bow - er of ro - ses by Ben -demeer's stream, And the 

2. No, the ro - ses soon withered that hung o'er the wave, But some 




night- in -gale sings round it all the day long; In the time of my 
blos-soms were gathered while freshly they shone, And a dew was dis • 




he 



child-hood 'twas like a sweet dream to sit in the 

till'd from their flow - ers that gave All the fra - grance of 
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ro- ses and hear the bird's song. That bow'r and its mu - sic I 
summer, when summer was gone I Thus mem - o - ry draws from de - 





nev - er for - get, But oft when a - lone in the bloom of the 
light e'er it dies An es - sence that breathes of it man - y^ a 
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year, I think, "Is the night - in - gale sing - ing there 
year; Thus bright to my soul, as 'twas then to my 
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•o - ses still bright b\ 
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yet? Are the ro - ses still bright by the calm Ben -de-meer?" 
eyes, Is that bow'r on the banks of the calm Ben -de-meer. 

Copyright, 1893, by Boosey & Co., and used by their permission. 
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"Well sung, everybody!'' said Grandpa. 
"Shouldn't you like to know who wrote it?" 

"I am sure we should like very much to 
know," was Ben's reply. 

"You have heard of Thomas Moore, the Irish 
poet, no doubt." 

" Didn't he write *The Meeting of the Waters,' 
that you taught us last spring?" asked Ben. 

"Yes," said Grandpa, "he did, and many 
other beautiful poems. One of his longer ones 
is called 'Lalla Rookh,' and from it is taken the 
song we have just sung. 'The Harp that Once 
through Tara's Halls' is another poem of his. It 
might be called a national threnody. Can you 
recall the last stanza?" 



(i 



Yes," repUed Ben. "This is it: 



" *No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The harp of Tara swells; 
The chord alone that breaks at night 

Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks 

To show that still she lives. * "^ 

^The music may be found on pages 261 and SSO of " Evenings with 
Gnuidma," Part 11. 
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"Grandpa, let's sing both of them before you 
begin your story telling/' suggested May. 

"A good idea," said Grandpa, and turning 
once more to the piano he played the accom- 
paniment to the singing. Afterward they went 
out on the porch and Grandpa continued: 

He reached out of the hole with his pointed 
head and took hold of a piece of dead grass with 
his hps. Then he pulled and pulled till he had 
dragged the grass to the opening of his hole, or 
burrow, as it is called. He pulled the pointed 
tip in as far as it would go. It covered the top 
so that the sunlight could not shine in. Finally, 
in his cool shady home the wise little worm 
curled down cosily and rested all day long. 

Outside in the garden, the sun shone and the 
birds sang; the butterflies fluttered their lovely 
wings and the bees buzzed over the flowers. 
The grasshoppers swung on the grasses and 
the spiders spun webs or went hunting. Under 
the ground the little earthworm, hidden in his 
new burrow, Vhich he had dug all himself, lay 
quiet and waited for the dewy dark night. 

When daylight faded and the air grew damp 
and cool, the young worm woke up and came 
squirming outdoors. The first thing he did was 
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to hook the bristles at the end of his tail into 
the wall of his burrow. Then he stretched out 
his head, now this way, now that way, till he 
touched a leaf of onion. After eating all he 
wanted, he wriggled back into his hole and began 
to dig it bigger. He rubbed the inside of his 
house smooth with his slimy body. Something 
like glue oozed from his skin and covered the 
walls with a firm lining. When he had finished 
it, he had the cosiest kind of a little home, just 
large enough for one. 

m. HOW HE ESCAPED WITH HIS LIFE 

Nothing very exciting happened for a while. 
All day long he hid in his burrow, and all night 
long he worked and ate. Sometimes he dragged 
pieces of leaves inside his hole and ate them 
there. As he grew bigger and longer, he had to 
make his hole bigger and longer, too. And the 
longer he grew, the farther he could stretch to 
reach his supper. But by and by he had eaten 
every bit of green leaf within reach. 

That night he stretched out his head as far 
as he possibly could stretch in a circle all around 
his hole. He could not find a single bite of 
anything good to eat. So what do you think 
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that reck less little worm did then? He un- 
hooked his tail from the top of the burrow, and 
wriggled away over the ground till he touched 
another onion plant. Then he ate and ate and 
ate till he nearly burst, for he was dreadfully 
hungry. After resting a time, he wanted to re- 
turn to his home. He squirmed oflf in a hurry, 
but he never, never found his way back again. 
He had lost the first burrow he ever dug. 

So the next thing he had to do was to go to 
work and dig a new one. This new hole was 
like the other, except that it was larger and 
deeper. He dug it deeper, because the ground 
was getting dryer than it had been earlier in the 
summer. There were not so many showers to 
keep the soil at the surface soft and moist. It 
made him feel sick to swallow dry soil. So 
he burrowed down deep where the earth was 
damp and pleasant to his skin. 

One morning he had a terrible adventure. It 
was just at sunrise, and he had crawled into his 
burrow and lay resting near the top. The night 
had been rather chilly, and he felt a little numb. 
Though he certainly hated to be too hot, he 
also hated to be too cold. He was waiting per- 
haps for a bit of warmth from the sun to steal 
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to sleep at night. Then he could come out and 
hunt for his own supper without getting into 
danger of being gobbled down by a hungry robin. 

Anybody would think that such an experi- 
ence would teach a worm to stay hidden at 
home in the daytime. But one queer thing 
about worms, and many other creatures, too, is 
that they never learn anything new no matter 
how long they live. When they are born they 
know as much as their parents do, and they can 
never be taught anything more. 
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Tu-who, tu-who, tu-who,'' cried a voice. 



"Listen to him," said Grandpa. "That is a 
barn-owl telling a story to his youngsters. We 
must not interrupt." So they went in-doors. 

To THE Pupil . 

1. Write two sentences. In the first, let the 
subject noun be modified by two adjectives, and in 
the second by three. 

2. Essence, perfume; reckless, careless; experi- 
ence, knowledge gained by actual trial. 

3. Copy the words of "Bendemeer's Stream." 
and memorize them. 

To THE Teacher: 

Collect the written work, correct and return. 
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EIGHTH EVENING 

"Now, Ben/' said Grandpa, "to-night you 
will hear the reason why you saw so many worms 
after the rain a few days ago/' 

You could never imagine how foolishly that 
little worm acted one day. It had been raining 
all night in the garden. As soon as he knew that 
a shower was falling outside, that silly worm 
came wriggling out as fast as he could wriggle, 
and squirmed away over the wet ground. He 
did not even try to stay near enough so that he 
might possibly find his home again if he hunted 
carefully all around. He just went crawling on 
and on and on, without thinking what might 
happen when morning should dawn. He enjoyed 
being out in the rain. 

He crawled across the onion-bed to a row of 
cabbages. There he stopped to take a few nib- 
bles. Then he hurried on over the gravel path. 
On his way, he passed a drowned fly, and ate 
several mouthfuls of it, for he was fond of 
fresh meat. Once or twice he felt a soft round 
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body exactly like his own wriggling against him, 
or under or over him. The rain had brought 
other earthworms out of their holes that 
night, and started them on their reckless 
wanderings. 

Finally the rain ceased, the clouds drifted 
apart, and the sun rose. Our little worm lay 
stretched out pale and thin on the path. He 
was no longer dark-colored, because he had 
swallowed no earth for hours. His skin was so 
clear that his two veins full of blood showed 
red inside his body. He was so tired that he 
could hardly move. 

But as the sunshine fell on him, he squirmed 
slowly on across the gravel, and dragged him- 
self inch by inch on and on and on. He did 
not know what was ahead of him, or where he 
was going. All that he wanted was to wriggle 
somewhere out of the burning light and heat of 
the sun. 

It was lucky for him that he happened to 
crawl toward a spot of soft loose soil where a root 
of celery had been pulled up the day before. He 
pushed his head beneath a wet lump of earth and 
drew the rest of his body on into the damp, de- 
lightful, dark little cave. There he rested all 
day, while out in the sunshine many other 
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IV. HOW HE HELPED THE GARDEN 

TO GROW 

And what do you suppose! This is most 
wonderful of all. Earthworms help to make all 
the gardens in the world, because they dig so 
many holes. They help by swallowing their 
bodies full of soil and carrying it up to the top 
of the ground when they dig their burrows. 
This makes the soil fine and rich so that plants 
can grow in it. The leaves which they drag 
into their burrows and tear into shreds make the 
soil rich too. There are so many millions of 
worms working in the ground that all together 
they dig up tons of earth and turn it over and 
mix it fine and make it rich. 

Besides this, the air from above moves 

through their winding burrows and keeps the 

soil loose and sweet. When rain falls, part of 

the water trickles down deeper because of the 

holes. Some plants grow faster when their roots 

find the smooth little tunnels in which they 

may spread and branch. The deaf and dumb 

and blind little earthworm is the most useful 

of all the small creatures that live in the garden. 
When our young worm had finished his new 

home, very likely he felt that he was safe there 

at last. He was careful not to lie too near the 
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top in the morning, when robins were out hunt- 
ing for their breakfasts. He was particular to 
hook his tail fast to the wall of his burrow when- 
ever he went out in the evening. But one 
night a still more frightful adventure happened 
to him. He was chased by a mole. 

It happened in this way : He had been work- 
ing busily for hours in digging out a tiny room 
at the very bottom of his burrow. He wanted 
to get it ready for the winter, as the summer was 
almost gone, and the nights were becoming 
long and chilly. He was pinching off one 
mouthful of earth after another, and swallowing 
them as fast as he could squeeze them down. 

Doubtless he must have made some sort of 
noise under the ground there. Perhaps his 
squirmings and wrigglings and munchings 
sounded for inches through the earth around 
him. Well, anyhow, a hungry gray mole, who 
was making a tunnel through the celery-bed, 
heard the earthworm at work. She turned 
around in her tunnel and began to dig like mad 
in the direction of the sound. She was very fond 
of earthworms for dinner. She clawed away 
the dirt with her tiny shovel-like front paws, 
and kicked it out behind her furry little body 
as fast as she could dig. 
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When he was ready to begin his long winter 
sleep, he dragged some dead leaves into his new 
burrow and plugged up the opening so that the 
frosty air could not creep inside. Then he 
crawled down to the very bottom and curled 
up in a soft little brown bunch to sleep till the 
spring sunshine melted the frozen earth above 
him, and the warm sweet showers came trickling 
through the soil which he had helped to make. 

"So the worm helps the farmer,'' said Ben. 

"Yes," replied Grandpa, "without him the 
farmer would be in a bad way.'' 

"Suppose we go in and have a little music. 
Grandpa?" said May. 

"If you three wish to sing, I shall be glad to, 
too," was his reply. Indoors they went, and 
soon they were singing Moore's melodies. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Turn to page 380. Use each of the adjectives 
in group 15 in a sentence. Underscore the nouns 
which are modified by the adjectives. 

2. In the first paragraph, Ben and Grandpa are 
capitalized because they are proper nouns; worms 
and rain are common nouns, and therefore begin 
with small letters. 
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If a word names an individual person or thing, it 
is a proper noun; as, Frank, Hudson River, Germany. 
All other nouns are common. That is, "A name 
that all things of the same class have in common is 
called a common noun; as, man, house, horse." 

3. Turn to page 31; copy from it all the proper 
nouns. Make also a separate list of the common 
nouns you find on the same page. 

4. Celery (sSl'er y) is a vegetable. Gait, manner 
of walking; hale, sound, healthy. 

5. Pill the blanks in the sentences given below, 
choosing the proper word in each case from the six 
homophonic words which follow: — gaity gate; haley 
hail; hare, hair. 

A and hearty old man was hastening along 

amidst the and sleet. 

Then shall ye bring down my gray s with sor- 
row to the grave. 

**Hark! Hark! the lark at heaven's sings." 

Stewed is a good dish for a hungry man. 

Does he not waddle in his ? 

To THE Teacher: 

Papers to be exchanged in 3, and corrected from 
your work on the Bb 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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NINTH EVENING 

It was Sunday. During the afternoon, Grand- 
pa had found the children sitting under the lin- 
den tree in the garden, reading their books. 

**Well, children," he said, "you seem to be 
enjoying yourselves." 

**We are," repKed Belle. "I am reading 
^Little Women.'" 

"And I," said May, "am reading * Dotty 
Dimple/" 

"And what are you reading, Ben?" was the 
next inquiry. 

"Nothing, Grandpa. I am looking for a name." 

"What book are you using?" 

"A dictionary," was the reply. "You know 
that when we fellows were in swimming yester- 
day. Skinny brought a new fellow with him. 
The minute Abby Doughnuts set eyes on him, 
he called out, 'Hello, Absalom!'" 

"Was there anything unusual about the new- 
comer?" asked Grandpa. 
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So after sup- 
ilom: 



You remember that after Saul's death, David 
was made king of the tribe of Judah, and after- 
wards of all Israel. David traced his descent 
from Ruth, of whom I will tell you later. 

Among David's children was one named 
Absalom, who grew up Uving a life of pleasure. 
He was very vain and selfish and fond of dis- 
play. He was a very handsome man and was 
exceedingly proud of his hair, which came down 
to his shoulders. It was his beautiful hair, 
however, that was his undoing. 

It came to pass that Absalom killed one of 
his brothers. He fled, because he was afraid 
that the king, his father, would punish him for 
the wicked deed. 

*The king soon heard the sad story; and he 
arose, and rent his clothes, and lay on the ground 
and wept; and all his sons wept, too. But 
Absalom escaped to Geshur, and stayed there 
three years; and David did not see him all that 
time. One son was gone away, and another 
son was dead. David mourned for them both. 

At last Joab came to the king, and begged 
that Absalom might come home. David was 
ready to forgive his wicked son, for he still 

^From "Stories of the Bible " by Myles Endioott. Courtesy of 
Educational Publishing Co. 
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loved him. So he told Joab to bring Absalom 
from Geshur. 

Still David would not see his. son; so Absalom 
dwelt in his own house in Jerusalem. Two years 
had now passed since Absalom's return, and 
David had not yet seen him. Then Absalom 
began to be impatient and angry. He was not 
sorry for his sin: and he did not like to be pun- 
ished. 

He sent for Joab, but Joab did not come. 
Absalom sent again: still Joab did not come. 
At last Absalom grew angry. There was a 
field belonging to Joab, near Absalom's house; 
and Absalom, in his passion, sent his servants 
to set it on fire. 

When Joab saw his field burning, he went to 
Absalom, and asked, "Why have thy servants 
sjet my field on fire?" And Absalom answered, 
"Because I sent for thee, and thou didst not 
cbme. Go now to the king, and ask why I am 
come from Geshur; I might as well have stayed 
there, if I am never to see the king's face." 

This was not a gentle message to his father; 
still David loved his son so much, that, when he 
heard the message, he sent for Absalom, to for- 
give him. 

So Absalom came to his father, and bowed 
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before him; and the king kissed Absalom. 
Though Absalom pretended to be sorry, his 
heart was still full of pride and rebellion. 

Soon after he prepared chariots and horses, 
and fifty men to run before him. And when he 
saw the people going to the king for judgment, 
he often called to them, and spoke kindly to 
them, and asked them what they wanted; for 
Absalom wished to make the people love him 
more than they loved his father. He aspired 
to be king himself; and often said he would 
make a better king than David. 

David knew nothing of all this; for Absalom 
was very sly, and deceived his father. He 
said to David, "Let me go now and pay my vow 
in Hebron; for I vowed when I was in Geshur, 
that, if the Lord would bring me back to Jeru- 
salem, then I would serve him.'* 

David was pleased to hear this; for he wanted 
his disobedient son to love and serve the Lord. 
So he said to Absalom, "Go in peace.'* But 
Absalom did not go to Hebron to offer sacrifice, 
or to worship God. He went there to make 
himself king. 

He told the people when they heard the trum- 
pet, to shout, and say, "Absalom reigns in 
Hebron.'* Many of the people were in the con- 
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spiracy , but others were still faithful to David ; 
and these sent a messenger to tell him of his 
wicked son's rebellion. 

What did David do? He had very little time 
to think; for Absalom might soon come to 
Jerusalem and kill him and the faithful people. 
So David said, "Let us arise and flee.'* 

All David's servants were ready to follow 
him; and they hurried away from Jerusalem 
and came to the brook Kidron. The people 
wept with a loud voice, when they saw the king 
escaping from his own son. But with David 
were his servants, and soldiers, his faithful 
friends, and the priests and Levites with the 
Ark of God. 



But where was Absalom all this time? He 
had gone to Jerusalem, to his father's house, 
there to consult with his friends what he should 
do. Ahithophel , David's counsellor, gave very 
wicked advice to Absalom. He bade him make 
himself king, and conquer David. 

There was a friend of David with Absalom, 
named Hushai. Hushai pretended to be Absa- 
lom's friend, and listened to all the wicked prince 
said; and when he found that Absalom was 
determined to go to battle against his father he 
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told the priests, and they told David. So 
David made his soldiers ready to go and fight 
against Absalom. But David still loved his 
son, and he told the captains, even as they went 
into battle, to deal gently with Absalom. 

The battle was in the woods of Ephraim, and 
David*s soldiers soon conquered the rebellious 
people ; and twenty thousand were slain. Then 
Absalom tried to escape ; but as he went through 
the wood, his long hair caught in the branches 
of an oak, and he was taken up between the 
heavens and the earth! His mule ran away, 
and Absalom hung in the oak tree. 

"I will tell you the rest of the stoiy in the 
words of the Bible," and, taking up the sacred 
book. Grandpa read from the eighteenth chapter 
of second Samuel: 

For the battle was there scattered over the 
face of all the country: and the wood devoured 
niore people that day than the sword devoured. 

And Absalom met the servants of David. 
And Absalom rode upon a mule, and the mule 
went under the thick boughs of a great oak, 
and his head caught hold of the oak, and he was 
taken up between the heaven and the earth; 
and the mule that was under him went away. 
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And a certain man saw it, and told Joab, and 
said, Behold, I saw Absalom hanged in an oak. 

And Joab said unto the man that told him, 
And, behold, thou sawest him, and why didst 
thou not smite him there to the ground? and I 
would have given thee ten shekels of silver, and 
a girdle. 

And the man said unto Joab : Though I should 
receive a thousand shekels of silver in mine hand 
yet would I not put forth mine hand against the 
king^s son: for in our hearing the king charged 
thee and Abishai and Ittai, saying: Beware 
that none touch the young man Absalom. 

Otherwise I should have wrought falsehood 
against mine own life: for there is no matter 
hid from the king, and thou thyself wouldst 
have set thyself against me. 

Then said Joab, I may not tarry thus with 
thee. And he took three darts in his hand, and 
thrust them through the heart of Absalom, while 
he was yet alive in the midst of the oak. 

And ten young men that bare Joab's armor 
compassed about and smote Absalom and slew 
him. 

"To-morrow night you shall hear how N. P. 
Willis, an American poet, has told this story.*' 
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To THE Pupil: 

1. Turn to page 374. Take the third group of 
nouns and put each one in a sentence, at the same 
time placing one or more adjectives before it. 

2. Note that the titles of books given on page 72 
are capitalized. Write the names of three or four 
books that you have read recently. 

3. Rend means to tear; rent, torn. A shekel of 
silver was worth about 60 cents; a shekel of gold, 
$5.00. 

4. Pronounce : Absalom (&b'sa 16m) ; Joab (jo'&b) ; 
Qeshur (ge'sher); Hebron (he' briin); Ahithophel 
(ahith'ofgl); Abishal (abi'shi); Ittai (Jt'ti). 

5. In the paragraph beginning, "And the man 
said unto Joab,'* why are not the sentences following 
the colons set oflF with quotation marks? 

To THE Teacher: 

For dictation: And the counsel of Ahithophel, 
which he counselled in those days, was as if a man 
had enquired at the oracle of God: so was all the 
counsel of Ahithophel both with David and with 
Absalom. — Bible. 

Phonic review, exercise 4. 
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TENTH EVENING 

"Now/* said Grandpa, as the children gath- 
ered around him, "according to my promise, I 
am going to read you N. P, Willis's poem, 

Absalom." 

1. The waters slept. Night*s silvery veil hung 

low 
On Jordan's bosom, and the eddies curled 
Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still, 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper's pulse. 
The reeds bent down the stream; the willow 

leaves, 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide. 
Forgot the lifting winds; and the long stems. 
Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse. 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way. 
And leaned, in graceful attitudes, to rest. 

2. How strikingly the course of nature tells. 
By its light heed of human suffering. 
That it was fashioned for a happier world ! 

3. King David's limbs were weary. He had fled 
From far Jerusalem; and now he stood, 
With his faint people, for a little rest 

Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 
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Of mom was stirring, and he bared his brow 
To its refreshing breath ; for he had worn 
The mourner's covering, and had not felt 
That he could see his people until now. 
They gathered round him on the fresh green 

bank. 
And spoke their kindly words; and, as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt among them there. 
And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 

4. Oh! when the heart is full — when bitter 
thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance. 

And the poor, common words of courtesy 

Are such a very mockery — how much 

The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer! 

6. He prayed for Israel; and his voice went up 
Strongly .and fervently. He prayed for those 
Whose love had been his shield; and his deep 

tones 
Grew tremulous. But oh ! for Absalom — 
For his estranged, misguided Absalom — 
The proud, bright being, who had burst away. 
In all his princely beauty, to defy 
The heart that cherished him — for him he 

poured. 
In agony that would not be controlled, 
Strong supplication. . . . 

6. The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave; and as the 
folds 
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Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 
His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 
Were floating round the tassels, as they 

swayed 
To the admitted air. . . 

7. His helm was at his feet; his banner, soiled 
With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid. 
Reversed, beside him; and the jewelled hilt 
Rested, like mockery, on his covered brow. 

8. The soldiers of the king trod to and fro. 
Clad in the garb of battle; and their chief. 
The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier. 
And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 
As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasped his 

blade 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 
Of David entered, and he gave command, 
In a low tone, to his few followers. 
And left him with his dead. 

9. The king stood still 
Till the last echo died; then throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child. 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of woe: 

10. "Alas! my noble boy, that thou shouldst die! 
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Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair. 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb — 

My proud boy, Absalom! 

11- **Cold is thy brow, my son! and I am chill. 

As to my bosom I have tried to press thee. 

How was I wont to feel my pulses thrill. 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress 

thee. 

And hear thy sweet ' My father I ' from these 

dumb 

And cold lips, Absalom! 

12. **The grave hath won thee. I shall hear the 

gush 

Of music, and the voices of the young; 

And life shall pass me in the mantling blush, 

And the dark tresses to the soft winds 

flung; 

But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shalt 

come 

To meet me, Absalom! 

^^' **And, oh! when I am stricken, and my heart. 

Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken. 

How will its love for thee, as I depart. 

Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep 

token ! 

It were so sweet, amid death's gathering 

gloom. 

To see thee, Absalom! 
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14. "And now, farewell ! *Tis hard to give thee up 

With death so like a gentle slumber on 

thee — 

And thy dark sin ! — oh, I could drink the 

cup, 

K from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 

r 

May God have called thee, like a wanderer, 
home. 

My erring Absalom ! " 

16. He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively , as if in prayer; 
And, as if strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently, and left him there. 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Take the adjectives in group 5, page 380, and 
place each one before a noun, writing them in a 
colunm on your paper. 

2. Take the nouns in group 11, page 375, and 
place each one after an adjective, writing these in 
another column on your paper. 

To THE Teacher : 

The first nine stanzas of "Absalom" should be 
read to the class by the teacher, the pupils following 
the reading with open books. 
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ELEVENTH EVENING 

After supper, the children took Grandpa into 
the garden. Here they strolled about for a 
little while. At the suggestion of Grandpa, 
they sat under the Unden and watched the stars 
come out, as the darkness deepened. 

In a few minutes Ben asked: "Grandpa, 
what is that bright star near Perseus?" 

"That is Capella , one of the most brilliant 
stars in the sky," was the reply. "Let us go 
into the house, and look at the star map. 

"Look at this picture," said Grandpa, taking 
a book from the book-case and placing it on the 
table in the sitting room. The children drew 
around the table, as Grandpa explained the map. 

"You will note that Capella is situated at the 
end of a curved line, which we can imagine to 
extend towards the left hand, from the stars of 
Perseus. Some people call Capella the red star, 
for they think it looks that color. Did you 
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"Yes, we might try to-morrow night, if it is 
clear," was the reply, "And you might try to 
find Algol, which is part of Perseus. It is some- 
times called the Demon's Eye. I think you can 
find it, if you study the map carefully, now." 

"Why is it called the Demon's Eye?" asked 
Ben. 

"The Arabs gave it that name, because it 
shines very brightly for a number of nights, and 
then it fades away. Afterwards it brightens 
again. They thought it was the eye of some 
great god, slowly winking at them. 

"Now," said Grandpa, "as we are studying 
stars, suppose we sing 'The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,' and then some other patriotic song." 

So they sang The National Anthem, and, 
after that, 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Columbia, the gem of the ocean. 

The Home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot's devotion, 

A world offers homage to thee! 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 

When Liberty's form stands in view; 
Thy banners make Tyranny tremble, 

When borne by the red, white, and blue. 
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Chorus 

When borne by the red, white, and blue. 
When borne by the red, white, and blue, 
Thy banners make Tyranny tremble. 
When borne by the red; white, and blue. 

When war winged its wide desolation 

And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of Freedom's foundation, 

Columbia, rode safe thro' the storm; 
With her garlands of vict'ry around her. 

When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her. 

The boast of the red, white, and blue. 

Chorus 

The boast of the red, white, and blue. 
The boast of the red, white, and blue. 
With her flag floating proudly before her, 
The boast of the red, white, and blue ! 

The star-spangled banner bring hither. 

O'er Columbia's true sons let it wave; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 

•Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave. 
May the service united ne'er sever. 

But hold to their colors so true; 
The army and navy forever! 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 

Chorus 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 
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Three cheers for the red, white, and blue, 

The army and navy forever! 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue! 

— David F. Shaw 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the first stanza of "Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean," and memorize it. 

2. Brilliant means sending forth brightness, or 
bright rays. 

3. Capella (ka-p«l'la). 

4. Copy the following: Prefix Stem 

un selfish 

S.ee how many words with the prefix un you can 
place under un selfish. What does the prefix un 
mean? 

To THE Teacher: 

Test the pupils' knowledge of the first stanza of 
"Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean." 

Place a time limit on No. 4. Two sides may be 
chosen by two captains indicated by the teacher, 
and pitted one against the other in this exercise. 

Phonic review, pp. 366-369. 
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TWELFTH EVENING 

"Oh, Grandpa, Ben told me the other night 
that he will take me fishing soon," said Belle, as 
she came out on the porch where the others were 
waiting for her. 

"I am glad to know that Ben is going to do 
that,'' was Grandpa's reply. "Suppose, then, 
that this evening I tell you how Tom and 
Maggie TuUiver went fishing?" 

"We shall all be glad to hear that story, I 
think," said Ben. 

" It is told by George Eliot, one of the greatest 
of English writers, in the 'Mill on the Floss.' " 

"What is the Floss, Grandpa?" asked May. 

"It is the river Trent in England, lassie, on 
the banks of which Mary Ann Evans (which is 
George Eliot's real name) lived as a child," was 
Grandpa's reply. " Here is the story" : 

^^ Maggie," said To m confidentially , . . . "you 

don't know what I've got in my pocket," 
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nodding his head up and down as a means of 
rousing her sense of mystery. 

"No/' said Maggie. ''How stodgy they look, 
Tom. Is it marls (marbles) or cobnuts? '^ 
Maggie's heart sank a little, because Tom al- 
ways said it was "no good" playing with her 
at those games, — she played so badly. 

"Marls! no; I've swopped all my marls with 
the little fellows, and cobnuts are no fun, you 
silly, only when the nuts are green. But see 
here!" He drew something half out of his 
right-hand pocket. 

"What is it?" said Maggie in a whisper. "I 
can see nothing but a bit of yellow." 

Why, it's — a — new — guess, Maggie!" 
Oh, I can't guess, Tom," said Maggie, im- 
patiently. 

"Don't be a spitfire, else I won't tell you," 
said Tom, thrusting his hand back into his 
pocket and looking determined. 

"No, Tom," said Maggie, imploringly , laying 
hold of the arm tliat was held stiffly in the 
pocket. "I'm not cross, Tom; it was only 
because I can't bear guessing. Please be good 
to me." 

Tom's arm slowly relaxed and he said : "Well, 
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then, it's a uew fish-line — two new uns ■ — one 
for you, Maggie, all to yourself. I wouldn't go 
halves in the toffee and gingerbread on purpose 
to save the money; and Gibson and Spouncer 
fought with me because I wouldn't. " . . . 

"Oh, dear! I wish they wouldn't fight at 
your school, Tom. Didn't it hurt you? " 

"Hurt me.'^ No. I gave Spouncer a black 
eye, I know — that's what he got by wanting 
to leather me; I wasn't going to go halves be- 
cause anybody leathered me." 

" Oh, how brave you are, Tom ! I think you're 
like Samson. If there came a lion roaring at me, 
I think you'd fight him — wouldn't you, Tom.'^" 

"How can a lion come roaring at you, you 
silly thing .^ There's no lions, only in the 
shows." 



Shortly after came the opportunity to go 
fishing. 

Maggie was trotting with her own fishing-rod 
in one hand and a handle of the basket in the 
other, stepping always, by a peculiar gift, in 
the muddiest places, and looking darkly radiant 
from under her beaver bonnet because Tom was 
good to her. 
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She told Tom, however, that she would like 
him to put the worms on the hook for her, 
although she accepted his word when he assured 
her that worms couldn't feel (it was Tom's pri- 
vate opinion that it didn't matter if they did). 

He knew all about worms, and fish, and those 
things; and what birds were mischievous, and 
how padlocks opened, and which way the 
handles of the gates were to be lifted. Maggie 
thought this sort of knowledge was very wonder- 
ful — much more difficult than remembering 
what was in the books; and she was rather in 
awe of Tom's superiori^, for he was the only 
person who called her knowledge * 'stuff," and 
did not feel surprised at her cleverness. 

Tom, indeed, was of opinion that Maggie 
was a silly little thing; all girls were silly; they 
couldn't throw a stone so as to hit anything, 
couldn't do anything with a pocket-knife, and 
were frightened at frogs. Still he was very fond 
of his sister, and meant always to take care of 
her, make her his housekeeper, and punish her 
when she did wrong. 

They were on their way to the Round Pool — 
the wonderful pool, which the floods had made 
a long time ago. No one knew how deep it was; 
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dreamily at the glassy water, when Tom said, 
in a loud whisper, "Look! look, Maggie!'* and 
came running to prevent her from snatching her 
line away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing 
something wrong, as usual, but presently Tom 
drew out her line and brought a large tench 
pouncing on the grass. 

Tom was excited. 

"Oh, Magsie! you little duck! Empty the 
basket.'* 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, 
but it was enough that Tom called her Magsie, 
and was pleased with her. There was nothing 
to mar her delight in the whispers and the 
dreamy silences, when she listened to the light 
dipping sound of the rising fish, and the gentle 
rustlings, as if the willows, and the reeds, and 
the water had their happy whisperings also. 
Maggie thought it would make a very nice 
heaven to sit by the pool in that way, and never 
be scolded. She never knew she had a bite till 
Tom told her, but she liked fishing very much. 

It was one of their happy mornings. They 
trotted along and sat down together, with no 
thought that life would ever change much for 
them; they would only get bigger and not go 
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to school, and it would always be like the holi- 
days; they would always live together and be 
fond of each other. 

And the mill with its booming — the great 
chestnut-tree under which they played at houses 
— their own little river, the Ripple, where the 
banks seemed like home, and Tom was always 
seeing the water-rats, while Maggie gathered the 
the purple plumy tops of the reeds, which she 
forgot and dropped afterward — above all, the 
great Floss, along which they wandered with a 
sense of travel, to see the rushing spring- tide, 
the awful Eagre, come up like a hungry monster, 
or to see the Great Ash which had once wailed 
and groaned like a man — these things would be 
always the same to them. 

Tom thought people were at a disadvantage 
who lived on any other spot on the globe; and 
Maggie, when she read aloud about Christiana 
passing "the river over which there is no bridge,'' 
always saw the Floss between the green pastures 
by the Great Ash. 

Life did change for Tom and Maggie; and 
yet they were not wrong in believing that the 
thoughts and loves of these first years would 
always make part of their lives. We never 
could have loved the earth so well if we had no 
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Like a Little Child. 

If one had a heart like a little child, 

Tender, and innocent, and mild, 

And could see the world through a joyous mind, 

Gentle, and pure, and sweet, and kind. 

There were thfen no sorrow and passion wild. 

If one had a heart like a little child. 

Poetry, Love, and Truth would reign. 
And the years be free of regret and pain. 
Laughter and mirth, and peace and light. 
And the sunshine day, and the tranquil night; 
Better than fame and wealth up-piled 
Is to have a heart like a little child. 

To THE Pupil: 

Memorize the first stanza of "Like a Little 
Child," 

Confidentially, means told as a secret; stodgy, 
lumpy; cobnut, hazel nut; imploringly, in a manner 
of earnest entreaty or request; relaxed, loosened; 
superiority, excellence; amiable, friendly, kindly; 
tench, small fish; pouncing, falling upon and sud- 
denly seizing with the claws; as a hawk pounces 
upon a chicken. Act the word "pouncing." 

To THE Teacher: 

Test the pupils' knowledge of "Like a LittleChild." 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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THIRTEENTH EVENING 

May had been disobedient during the day. 
Her mother had punished her for the disobedi- 
ence, but a worse punishment awaited her. 

When Grandpa heard that May had been a 
naughty girl, he said he couldn't tell her a 
story in the evening, because Grandma had told 
him to tell stories only when the children had 
been good. 

May was sitting up against the wall sobbing 
now and then, while Ben's dog was sitting at 
her feet and looking up at her aflFectionately. 

Oh, Grandpa, please forgive May," said Ben. 
Oh, yes, please do. Grandpa," went on Belle. 

Then the dog .went over to Grandpa, stood on 
his hind legs, put his front paws on Grandpa's 
knees, and whined, as much as to say, "Please 
do!" 

"Well," said Grandpa, "even the dog is beg- 
ging for May." 
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Ben came running back in a minute and said : 
^'Mother says that since May is sorry for what 
she did, Grandpa niay tell us a story/' 

"If that's the case, I shall have to tell you a 
story; and as Ben's dog has been so good to 
you, it will be a story about a dog." 

May brightened up, jumped down from 
her chair, and came over to Grandpa. She 
snuggled down in his lap, while Grandpa told of 

SoN-OF-THE- Wind. ^ 

Night was coming on. The flaming pennons 
of vivid rose-color, that had just now floated 
from the highest peaks of the Rockies, faded into 
a soft purple, and the Englishman turned from 
the beautiful picture in the west to look at the 
straggling village in the valley. 

"I shall hardly make it before dark," he said; 
and, hastening his footsteps, gave himself up 
to the thought of what he was likely to get for 
supper when he reached his journey's end. 

"Sure to be eggs and bacon, anyhow," he 
said to himself, "and, by George, I never felt so 
hungry in my life. Haven't had a decent meal 

'From "True Dog Stories/' by Lilian Gask. 
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the sky, and the valley was half-hidden by 
shadows, when he heard a plaintive whine. 

It came from the center of some stunted 
bushes that he had just passed, and he stayed 
his footsteps to listen. Again and again it 
broke on his ear — the piteous moan of some 
creature in distress — and, retracing his way, he 
pushed aside the sheltering boughs that hid the 
mouth of a deep gully. 

Crouched by its side he found a dog — a dog 
so wasted with grief and hunger that he was 
astonished to find it still alive. It was lying 
with paws outstretched over the crumbling edge, 
and on seeing him it looked up beseechingly. 

"What are you doing here, old fellow?'' 
Stephen asked kindly, holding out his hand. 
He was a man whom all animals trusted on 
sight, and this poor waif was no exception. 
Raising himself unsteadily, he staggered towards 
his unexpected friend, and allowed the man to 
stroke his head. 

The .next moment he was back in his old 
position, peering into the depths of the chasm, 
and glancing over his shoulder at Stephen as if 
to entreat his help. He could not be coaxed 
away from the spot, and, in spite of his weakness, 
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he growled so fiercely when the young man 
attempted force, that Stephen gave it up. 

"If you won't come, you won't," he said; 
and he left the dog there in the gathering (dark. 

Perhaps it was the gloom of the fir trees on 
the lower slopes of the mountain that checked 
the flow of Stephen's spirits, and made him feel 
that the dog's behavior pointed to some tragic 
happening. He was glad when his long tramp 
came to an end, and the twinkling lights of the 
village shone close to him through the dusk. 

The air had grown very chilly, during the last 
half hour, and the cheery wood fire that greeted 
him as he crossed the threshold of the prosperous 
farm was a welcome sight. He warmed himself 
in its ruddy glow while the hospitable mistress 
of the house hastened to get his supper, and 
presently spoke of the solitary watcher he had 
disturbed. As she listened, the woman's face 
grew pale, and her bustling preparations came 
to a sudden standstill. 

"You don't say?" she cried. "I believe 'tis 
Son-of -the- Wind, Jim Howell's dog!" And, 
hurrying across the passage, she called to her 
husband to come at once. 
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When Stephen had told the story again, the 
grave man nodded his close-cropped head, and, 
without a word, went off to summon his neigh- 
bors to resume their search for Jim. Jim and 
his dog had been missing for fully a month, and 
there could be small doubt now as to what had 
befallen the shepherd. 

Son-of -the- Wind was watching still when the 
searchers reached him; and having recovered 
all that was left of poor Jim from the depths of 
the gully, into which he must have stumbled 
unawares, they brought the now-unresisting dog 
tenderly back with them. 

He was apparently in the last stages of star- 
vation, and Stephen, touched more than he 
cared to say by his devotion to his dead master, 
lingered on at the farm that he might win the 
faithful dog back to life. Son-of-the-Wind 
would eat from no hand but his, and as soon as 
some measure of strength returned to him, 
followed him everywhere. 

The Black-foot Indian, whose gift he had been 
to Jim, had rightly named him. No hare was 
fleeter in its course than Son-of-the-Wind. . . . 

When Stephen resumed his tramp, Son-of -the- 
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Wind took him under his care, and made a 
point of showing him the safest roads. His 
distress if he approached anything in the nature 
of a steep decline showed that he had fully 
realized the cause of Jim Howell's death, and 
with pathetic eagerness to save this new master 
from a like fate, he haunted his every footstep. 

Stephen hated the thought of parting with 
him, but he knew it was inevitable. For Son- 
of -the- Wind was a child of nature, and to curtail 
his liberty would be to break his heart. 

Here a telegram was handed to Grandpa, 
putting an end to the story telling for that 
evening. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the second stanza of "Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean," page 90, and memorize it. 

2. What does piteous mean? Be ready when 

m 

called upon to give five other words having the 
suffix ous. 

3. The word chilly has a suffix y, meaning full of 
or like. 

Add this suffix to the following words, and tell 
the meaning of each: Stormy misty dusty velvety 
powdery frisky fogy mudy chalky flower. 

4. Pennon means a flag or a streamer; chasm, a 
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deep opening in the earth; agility, quickness of 
motion; pathetic, sad. 

5. Put the proper one of the last two defined 
words in its place in each of the following sen- 
tences : 

His made him a splendid basket-ball 

player. 

The song was so as to move the 

audience to tears. 

To THE Teacher: 
These exercises may be either oral or written. 
Phonic review, pp. 865-369. 
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FOURTEENTH EVENING 

' ' Grandpa/ ' said Ben, ' ' Son - of - the - Wind 
seems to be as intelligent as my collie, don't 
you think he does?" 

"Yes, I think so," was the reply. And 
Grandpa went on: 

*'It's all very well, old boy," Stephen told 
him gravely, when the open road had been left 
behind them, and they were on the outskirts of 
a big town, "but what am I to do with you when 
I go back to England?" 

The question was unanswerable, and Stephen 
attempted to shelve it for a time by taking him 
with him to the hotel when he went to Boston. 

If the dog took kindly to civilization, he 
would make him his companion on his home- 
ward voyage, in spite of his misgivings; for he 
had grown what he called absurdly fond of the 
faithful animal. 

But Son-of-the-Wind was as much out of 
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His destination was a big farm in Mas- 
sachusetts, the owner of which Stephen 
knew to be a just and kindly man, witljal 
somewhat stern in his determination that 
neither animal nor human being should stay 
on. his farm who was not up to the work re- 
quired of him. 

In order to test the fitness of Son-of -the- Wind, 
the night after his arrival. Deacon Brown took 
him to the long meadow beyond the stream, 
where the splendid cattle, which were the pride 
of his farm, grazed on the short sweet grass* 

Much to his annoyance and surprise, he found 
it practically empty; the fence had been broken 
down by an enterprising bull who wished to 
reach the other side, and, led by him, the rest 
of the herd had entered the next field, where 
they were all mixed up with other cattle. 

Son-of-the- Wind's listlessness vanished as if 
by magic, and by the time that he had driven 
the herd back to their right quarters. Deacon 
Brown had no doubt as to. the dog's capacity. 

When the same hour came round next night a 
very sick cow detained the Deacon in one of the 
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outhouses, and Son-of-the-Wind went quietly 
off on his own account. 

On reaching the long meadow he found that 
the same thing had occurred — a bull had 
broken a hole in the fence, and through the 
gap thus made the cattle had entered the next 
field, where they were again mixed up with 
Farmer Murphy's herd. Nothing daunted, 
Son-of-the-Wind used the wits that nature had 
given him, and with wonderful skill and patience 
succeeded in sorting them out by himself, ex- 
actly as he had done the night before. 

When Deacon Brown came on the scene he 
found him sitting on guard at* the broken fence, 
daring the cattle to attempt to cross it. 

This feat won him the entire respect of the 
Deacon, who wrote Stephen a grateful letter of 
thanks, and promised that his dog should be 
treated as one of the family. 

But although every kindness was shown to 
him, Son-of-the-Wind did not settle down on 
the farm. He was always wandering over the 
hills, stealing away at night time to bay at the 
moon, and behaving so strangely that he was 
considered daft. Deacon Brown was grieved 
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to find that such a useful animal was "queer in 
his head." 

** If you give him time, Papa, "urged his daugh- 
ter, whom Son-of-the-Wind already ranked as 
his warm friend, "he'll grow kind o' used to 
us, ,and bide at home. You leave him to me." 

So S6n-of- the- Wind was allowed much liberty, 
and was seldom at the farm for many days 
together. 

One evening, he found himself in a part of 
the country that was strange to him. Near-by 
was a lonely railway station on a branch line. 

It was the only sign of human existence for 
miles around, and Son-of-the-Wind, who was 
tired and hungry, and ached with loneliness, 
made at once for the wooden structure at the 
end of the short platform, which the light that 
fell from one of the windows told him was prob- 
ably occupied. A few short howls brought some 
one to the door. 

It was a small slim girl of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, her hair parted smoothly over a 
high white forehead. ... 

Her forefinger was stained with ink, as if she 
had just been writing, and her serious eyes were ' 
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full of thought. Her mind came down with a 
jump from a problem in arithmetic, when Son- 
of-the-Wind sniffed her skirts, which she had 
with difficulty persuaded her mother to lengthen 
until they all but touched the ground. In spite 
of her extreme youth, she held a most respon- 
sible position, and as night telegraph operator, 
felt herself quite entitled to this dignity. 

Son-of -the- Wind wagged his tail at her with 
extreme confidence. ''If you will let me in,'* 
it said, "and give me a bit to eat, I'll keep you 
company ! " And the girl laughed as he wriggled 
his body right into the narrow passage, and 
rubbed his head against her knees. 

"You're a cool customer, doggie," she said, 
but she smiled at him kindly, and mixed him a 
dish of food. When he had eaten and drunk, he 
lay down at her feet on the wooden floor, pre- 
pared to share her vigil. 

This slip of a girl, as Stephen would have 
called her, was fired with the high ambition of 
becoming a train despatcher at Boston. Born in 
a little room over a telegraph office, the click of 
the keyboard had fascinated her from the first 
moment she could remember, and now she was 
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within measurable distance of obtaining the post 
she sighed for. As she thought of it, her cheeks 
grew pink, and she once more became absorbed 
in her arithmetic. 

It was very still that night. The hooting of 
an owl sounded eerie in the darkness, and Sadie 
chid herself for starting when a night bird called 
to his mate. It was not often that she was thus 
left alone, but her fellow clerk had been de- 
tained in town, and the old man and his wife 
who acted as caretakers were away on a holiday. 

"I am glad that you came, dog," she remarked 
to Son-of -the- Wind as she made up the fire; 
and she soon forgot his existence in the joy of 
solving the problem that had perplexed her. 

She was still in the first flush of triumph when 
Son-of-the-Wind left his place at her feet, and 
with pricked-up ears, seemed to be listening 
intently. Sadie could not hear anything, but 
she knew that the dog did and held her breath 
as she went to the door. 

Opening it suddenly, she caught sight of a 
powerfully built man creeping round by the wall, 
and his face was full of sinister meaning as he 
met her look in the gleaming moonlight. He 
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had come to raid the station, knowing that she 
was by herself, and for a moment her heart 
stood still with fear. 

A thundering growl from Son-of-the-Wind, 
who was close behind her, restored her con- 
fidence, and fleeing to her telegraph oflSce before 
the niflSan could detain her, she slammed and 
bolted the door. 

^^ Click-click^ click-click-click ^^^ went the small 
black key, and her signal for help flashed along 
the line to the head despatcher at Boston. 

As her flying fingers sent the last click, a 
crash of breaking glass warned her that the man 
was attempting to enter by the window; but he 
had Son-of-the-Wind to reckon with now, and 
his shriek of pain as the dog's teeth met in his 
arm rang through the station Uke the yell of 
some savage beast. 

With the courage that is the heritage of a 
highly strung nature, Sadie snatched up a mon- 
key wrench, and, pointing it at him, valiantly 
threatened to drill him full of holes if he at- 
tempted to stir. 

She might have saved herself the trouble^ for 
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. ^"of -the- Wind had not the slightest intention 
j.j^ ^osing his grip. He kept the burglar there, 
^^ng and swearing, half in and half out of the 
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low, wnile a fast freight train rushed at full 
Speed down the clear track to Sadie's rescue. 

On their arrival, her crew found the burglar 
still outside; and their admiration was divided 
between the pluck and resource of the brave 
girl and the tactics of her gallant defender, 
whose timely presence had probably averted a 
tragedy. 

Sadie adopted Son-of -the- Wind and he gave 
up his wandering habits for love of her. He 
spent most of his time patrolling the station, 
guarding his mistress with faithful zeal ; but now 
and then, when Sadie had company and was off 
his mind, he would sit alone in the twilight, 
howling softly. Perhaps — who knows? — he 
was thinking of Jim and the Englishman. 

"That's a very good story. Grandpa," said 
Ben, as Grandpa paused. 

"Yes," replied Grandpa, "and it will be my 
last one here. School begins in a f e ^^ days, and 
our Summer vacation will then be at an end. 
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The telegram I received last night told me 
that the orchestra rehearsals begin to-morrow 
evening. So now I must pack my valise, to 
go home tomorrow morning. *Good-night, 
everybody," and Grandpa went off. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. From the proper noun England we make an 
adjective English. This wbrd, like England, is capi- 
tahzed, because words derived from proper names 
are capitalized. Make adjectives from the following 
proper nouns: America^ France, Germany, Bra^zil, 
Norway, Japan, China, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Austria. Each word begins how? 

2. Copy the third stanza of " Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean," page 90, and memorize it. 

S. (a.) Civilization, means refinement, courtesy; 
lavish, to pour out wastefuUy; daft, crazy; vigil, 
watchfulness; eerie, awesome, inspiring awe; averted, 
turned from; tragedy, a fatal and mournful event; 
sinister, showing evil or harm. 

(b.) Wistful, means wishful, longing; destina- 
tion, goal; listlessness, heedlessness, carelessness; 
dignity, high office, excellence; ambition, an eager 
desire for honor or power; zeal, active interest, 
enthusiasm. 

Put the proper word from group b in place of each 

dash in the following: Our .was the 

Z!oo. Two pupils who had to remain in school, 
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looked ly after us through the window 

of our classroom. There was no on 

our part, you may be sure; but there was an 

to behave ourselves so as to reflect credit on 



our school. The of our behavior on 

our way to the Zoo, was fully equalled by our 

for knowledge when we came face to face with the 
interesting animals. 

To THE Teacher : 

Collect, correct, and return No. 1. No. S may 
be oral or written. 

Test the pupils* knowledge of "Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean." 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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FIFTEENTH EVENING 

A long time had passed since Grandpa told 
the story of Son-of-the-Wind, and summer days 
were but a memory. The children were working 
hard at school, and Grandpa was rehearsing 
with the orchestra; but previous to this evening 
they had been too busy to come together. 

Hardly had they seated themselves this even- 
ing, however, when there was a ring at the 
door bell. In a few minutes, in walked Mr. 
Dickens. Greetings were exchanged, a chair 
was placed for the visitor in the charmed circle, 
and every one sat down as Grandpa said : "Well, 
Mr. Dickens, we are very glad to see you. I 
noticed you were not in the wood-wind group 
at the last rehearsal, but that you were with 
the brasses instead. Why did you change?** 

"It's rather a funny story," was the reply. 
"You know Mr. Marry att played the French 
horn last year. I met him one day during 
vacation, and he told me the following story 
about himself : 
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*One day, as I was practising upon the horn, 
I received a call from a salesman for a phono- 
graph house, who tried to sell me a specimen of 
their latest and improved machine. 

'I didn't want the phonograph and repeatedly 
told the man so, but to no avail. Finally he 
insisted that, in order that I might fully appre- 
ciate the quality of the records turned out by 
his house and the superior tone of the repro- 
duction thereof, I should give a selection. 

'For some reason or other I obliged him. 
When next he turned up he had my horn solo 
on a nice, new record, which he immediately 
proceeded to play for me. 

*As the sounds began to pour forth from the 
instrument the salesman noticed a frown on 
my brow. 

*"Is that really I?" I asked, in response to 
his look of inquiry. " Really I, just as I 
played?" 

*" Precisely, sir, precisely. And now," said 
he, " do you want to buy the phonograph? " 

' " No," said I. "I want to sell the horn." ' 

"He told me further that he would play no 
more. As I know the instrument," continued 
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Mr. Dickens, "I oflfered my services to the 
leader, because he could find no one else to play 
it. Can't we have some music? " he added. 

Grandpa went at once to the piano, and Belle 
placed the music before him, saying "Grandpa, 
let us sing the first song in the book.'* 



HOME, SWEET HOME 



John Howard Patne 



Arr. by George A. Gartlan 
Sir Henry R. Bishop 




1. 'Mid pleas-ures and pal - a - ces though we may 



2. I 



gaze on the moon as I tread the drear 



3. An ex - ile from home, splen - dor daz - zles in 




roam, 


Be it 


ev 


er 


so 


hum - ble there's 


wild; 


I 


feel 


that 


my 


moth - er now 


vain; 





give 


me 


my 


low - ly thatch'd 




no place like home; A, charm from the skies seems to 

thinks of her child, As she looks on that moon from our 
cot- tage a - gain! The birds sing-ing gai - ly that 
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hal - low us there. Which seek thro' the world, is ne'er 

own cot - tage door, Thro' the wood-bine whose fra- grance shall 

came at my call; Give me them, and that peace of mindi 
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Refrain 
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met with else -where. Home, home, sweet, sweet home; 
cheer me no more, 
deax - er than all. 
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Be it ev - er so hum - ble, There's no place like home. 

After a few more songs, Mr. Dickens went 
home, and the evening was over. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the first and the last stanza of "Home, 
Sweet Home," and memorize them. 

2. Write two type (a) sentences. 

Write two type (b) sentences. See page 46. 

To THE Teacher: 

Exercise 2 to be collected, corrected, and returned. 

Test the pupils' knowledge of "Home, Sweet 
Home." 
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SIXTEENTH EVENING 

Grandpa and Ben were chatting about school 
matters, when Belle and May came into the 
sitting room, after a long country walk. 

"Oh, look, Grandpa!" said Belle, handing 
him a bunch of flowers, "see what lovely things 
we have brought you!'' 

• 

"Oh, fringed gentians! They are very 
beautiful, girls. Where did you get them. 
Belle .'^ They are generally very hard to find 
in this section of the country," said Grandpa. 

"May and I found them by the brookside, 
just beyond Abby Doughnuts' farm," was the 
reply. 

"Yes, they grow in low, moist places. One 
of the most beautiful poems that William CuUen 
Bryant ever wrote was to this dainty blue flower 
of the autumn." 

"Tell it to us, please. Grandpa," said May. 

And Grandpa recited the poem 
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"Another poem for our commonplace books, 
Grandpa," said Ben, as Grandpa finished. 

"Grandpa,*' said May, "do you remember 
that Maggie TuUiver spoke about Samson in 
the story you told us a few days before we left 
the farm? Who was he?'' 

"You will find the story of Samson in Judges, 
beginning with chapter XIV," Grandpa replied. 

"Won't you tell it to us?" asked May. 

So Grandpa began: 

The Story of Samson^ 

Long before the time of Saul and David, we 
read in the Bible of the hero Samson, the strong 
man. In Hebrew tradition he occupies the 
same place as does Hercules among the Greeks. 

His remarkable strength showed itself when 
he was but a young man. One day, while 
walking near a vineyard, a young lion roared 
at him. Without a weapon, Samson grasped 
the lion with his two mighty hands and tore it 
open as one would tear a piece of cloth. On 
turning back to the carcass of the lion later on, 

^ Courtesy of the Bev. Maurice H. Hams. 
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he found that the hot sun had dried it up, and 
that a swarm of bees had made honey therein. 
He gathered the honey and brought it to his 
parents; but he did not tell them that he had 
slain a lion — he thought it was too slight an 
affair to be worth mentioning. 

Although the Philistines were Israel's enemies 
and were holding them in subjection, the way- 
ward young man would not be satisfied until 
his parents had obtained as a wife for him a 
Philistine maiden who had pleased his fancy. 
They tried to persuade him to marry a daughter 
from his own people ; but it was of no avail. 

He made a feast, for so used the young men 
to do. But from fear of Samson the Philis- 
tines brought thirty companions with them. 
Remembering how the bees had made honey in 
the body of a lion he had slain, he thought he 
would make a riddle of the story, 

So he said: "If you guess it during the seven 
days of the feast, I shall give you thirty linen 
shirts and thirty robes of state; if you cannot 
guess it, you must give as much to me.'' 



"Put forth thy riddle, that we may hear it, 
was the reply. 
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And he said unto them: 



Out of the eater came forth meat; 

Out of the strong came forth sweetness/ 



Since they did not know the adventure with 
the lion, of course they could not guess the riddle. 
This provoked them very much, and they told 
his wife that, if she did not find out the answer 
for them, they would burn her and her father's 
house. 

In great fright, she at last persuaded Samson 
to tell her the answer. She then told it to the 
young men. It was worded in this way : 

"What is stronger than a lion? 
What is sweeter than honey .'^^ 

But when Samson learned that the yodng 
men had forced the answer from his wife, he 
cried angrily: *'If ye had not ploughed with 
my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle." 

In a great passion, he went down to Askelon, 
one of the Philistine cities, and attacked it 
single handed, slaying many of the Philistines. 
He asked for his wife, whom they had taken, but 
they would not give her up; so he made up his 
mind to punish them further. 

He caught three hundred foxes, tied them in 
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pairs, tail to tail, with a burning torch between, 
and then drove them into the cornfields of the 
Philistines. Of course, everything was burnt up. 

The furious Philistines, in revenge for the in- 
sult and injury, set fire to the house of the 
woman and burnt her with her family. And 
Samson said unto them, ''If ye do thus, surely I 
will not rest until I am avenged of you.'' And 
he smote them hip and thigh with a great 
slaughter. 

Samson's boldness alarmed Israel as much as 
it enraged the Philistines. They tried to reason 
with him: "Dost thou not know that the Phi- 
listines are rulers over us? What is this that 
thou hast done unto us?" 

Their alarm was not without cause, for the 
PhiUstines now gathered a large army and 
threatened to attack the men of Judah unless 
they gave up Saftison. To save his brethren, 
Samson told them he would let them bind him 
with strong ropes, if they promised not to injure 
him. They did as he bade them, and reluc- 
tantly handed him over to the enemy. 

The Philistines rejoiced when they saw their 
powerful foe in their hands at last. But they 
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did not know that they had "caught a Tartar/' 
With his giant strength Samson broke his 
bonds, and picking up the first thing that came 
into his hand — the jawbone of an ass — he 
began slaying his tormentors "hip and thigh/' 
They fled from him in dismay. 

As the Bible puts it: "And Samson said, 
with the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, 
with the jaw of an ass have I slain a thou- 
sand men." 

Many more stories have come down to us of 
the wonderful strength of Samson. Once, shut 
up in the city of Gaza, he tore up the gates of 
the city, posts and all, and carried them away. 

But his fall was near at hand. Unfortunately 
he went again to the land of his enemies to seek 
a wife, and fell in love with a woman named 
Delilah. She married him, and was his undoing. 
The lords of the Philistines persuaded her to en- 
tice from her husband the secret of his strength, 
and as a reward for betraying him, each prom- 
ised her eleven hundred pieces of silver. 

The wicked woman consented. It was a 
long time before she could find out where his 
marvel ous power lay, since he put her oflF with 
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false pretexts several times. At first he said 
he could be securely bound with green twigs; 
then by new ropes ; and then by fastening his 
hair to the wall. She tried each, and each time 
he broke the fetters like burnt threads. 

At last her persistence was too much for him, 
and the secret came out. He told her that his 
strength lay in his hair, which had never been 
cut since his birth. She knew she had the 
truth now. She secretly called the Philistines, 
received the promised bribe, and had his hair 
cut off while he was asleep in her lap. "The 
Philistines are upon thee," she called out mock- 
ingly. He awoke, thinking he would go out 
as before, only to find that his strength was gone. 
They bound him with fetters of brass, cruelly 
put out his eyes, and made him grind corn in 
prison. This was considered the meanest oc- 
cupation, and was the work of a woman slave. 

The Philistines were merry at their success 
and oflFered sacrifices to Dagon, their idol. 

And said Grandpa, "This is the conclusion 
as told in the Bible:" 

And it came to pass, when their hearts were 
merry, that they said, Call for Samson, that he 
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may make us sport. And they called for Sam- 
son out of the prison house; and he made them 
sport : and they set him between the pillars. 

And Samson said unto the lad that held him 
by the hand, SuflFer me that I may feel the 
pillars whereupon the house standeth, that I may 
lean upon them. 

Now the house was full of men and women; 
and all the lords of the Philistines were there; 
and there were upon the roof about three thou- 
sand men and women, that beheld while Samson 
made sport. 

And Samson called unto the Lord, and said, 
O Lord God, remember me, I pray thee, and 
strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O 
God, that I may be at once avenged of the 
Philistines for my two eyes. 

And Samson took hold of the two middle 
pillars upon which the house stood, and on 
which it was borne up, of the one with his right 
hand, and of the other with his left. 

And Samson said. Let me die with the Philis- 
tines. And he bowed himself with all his might; 
and the house fell upon the lords, and upon all 
the people that were therein. So the dead 
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which he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life- 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the first and the last stanzas of "The 
Fringed Gentian." 

2. Copy from page 132 the paragraph beginning 
"As the Bible puts it," etc. Why are quotation 
marks not used at the beginning and the end of Sam- 
son's speech? 

3. . In the sentence, "Samson was a strong man^^ 
we have the fourth and last type of sentence in 
which the predicate shcyws what things are. We 
shall call this type (d) hereafter. (See page 46 for 
the three other types.) 

4. Copy the following (d) sentences, drawing a 
vertical line between the subject and the predicate: 
Gold is a metal. Goliath was a giant. Absalom 
was a handsome man. David was a harper. Saul 
was a king. Abigail was Nabal's wife. Dives was 
a rich man. Lazarus was a poor man. Jericho 
was a walled city. 

5. Tradition means knowledge which comes down 
from one generation to another by word of mouth. 
Marvelous. Note the suffix! The noun marvel 
means that which excites wonder. Add ous to the 
noun, and we make an adjective. What does it 
mean? Add a suffix to wonder and make an adjec- 
tive. What is it? Pretext means an excuse; per- 
sistence, lasting quality, endurance, perseverance. 
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Put the right words in the blanks below. 
The story of Hiawatha is one of the 



of the Iroquois Indians. This is the Lord's 

doing; it is in our eyes. The 

pupil came in late several times on one 

or another, but he was never excused. Ben- 



jamin Franklin had the very good quality of 



To THE Teacher: 

Let No. 3 be corrected from a pupil's work on the 
Bb. 

No. 5 may be oral. 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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here, now. He plays football just as well as 
he does baseball. In fact, he's the best player 
on the team." 

"I shall have to go with you some day, Ben," 
said Grandpa, "and watch the boys practise." 

"I shall be glad to have you come. Grandpa," 

replied Ben. "After the game to-day, Mr. 

, Dickens said: *Abby, that last play of yours 

was worthy of Ulysses.' What did he mean?" 

"Ulysses was wise and shrewd," was the 
reply. "Shall I tell you his story?" 

"I should like to hear about him," said Ben. 

"And I," '*And I," said the others. 

So Grandpa told 

The Story of Ulysses. 

Some time before Grandma sailed for Europe, 
she told you the story of the siege of Troy, and 
of the part Ulysses took in it. To-night I will 
tell you of his wanderings in trying to get home 
after the Trojan War. He was twenty years 
on the way. Some day, when you are older, 
you may read all about it in Homer*s glorious 
poem, "The Odyssey." Just now you will 
have to be content with plain prose. 
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After leaving Troy in their ships, the Greeks 
met with violent storms, so that they made but 
slow progress. After many days, they reached 
the country of the lotus-eaters. Knowing noth- 
ing of this country, Ulysses sent some of his 
men to examine it. They were very kindly 
treated by the inhabitants, who gave them some 
of the native food, the lotus, to eat. 

The moment they had eaten the lotus — the 
plant of forgetfulness, — that moment they lost 
all thought of home. Their only desire was to 
remain forever with the lotus-eaters. 

Ulysses tried to persuade them to do their 
duty. It was in vain. Then he commanded 
them to do their duty. Still in vain. Then he 
used force : it was necessary to drag them to the 
ship, and to tie them fast to the rowers* benches. 

Finally, the ship sailed away from the coun- 
try of the lotus-eaters. After many days they 
came near to the country of the Cyclopes. These 
were a savage race of gigantic beings, inhabiting 
a very fertile country. Each Cyclops had but 
one eye, right in the middle of his forehead. 

Near their land was a small island. In the 
waters around the island Ulysses anchored all 
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the fleet with the exception of his own ship. 
In that he sailed for the mainland. Here he 
found the cave where lived one of the Cyclopes 
named Polyphemus, a son of Neptune. 

Going into the cavern, he found in it a great 
plenty of milk and cheese, — the shepherd's 
wealth. Ulysses with his men awaited the re- 
turn of Polyphemus to this cavern. 

Toward evening they heard him driving his 
flocks home. Peeping out of the mouth of the 
cave, they were terrified when they saw what a 
huge monster he was. 

Nearer and nearer came the monster. Ap- 
proaching the entrance, he drove in his flock 
and followed after. Then he pulled a great rock 
into the opening, thus closing the door. This 
rock was so large that twenty-two teams could 
not have moved it. 

The Cyclops milked his sheep and goats, and 
then kindled a fire. By its flickering light he 
saw the small newcomers, and asked in a fierce 
tone, "Who are you?'* 

Ulysses came forward and said, "My name is 
Noman. We are poor Greeks who have been 
shipwrecked^ and we ask for something to eat," 
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Polyphemus answered Ulysses by seizing two 
of the trembling Greeks and dashing out their 
brains. He dressed and ate them for his 
supper, and then went to sleep. Ulysses was 
about to kill him as he slept but, remembering the 
big rock in the opening of the cave, he thought 
it better to wait, for all of his party together 
could not move it. 

Next morning, the Cyclops drove out his 
flocks and shut his captives up in the cave by 
rolling another huge stone against the outside 
of the door. 

Ulysses was not idle. He took the staff of 
the Cyclops and cut a piece off it. This was 
no easy task, as the staff was big enough to 
make a mast for a ship! With much toil, he 
sharpened one end of it, and hid it away. 

Polyphemus was a little late in getting home, 
and he entered the cave yawning. "I am so 
tired," said he, as he seized two more Greeks. 
They followed the fate of the two of the even- 
ing before: They were killed and eaten. 

The Cyclops felt better after he had eaten, 
so he was in ve^y good humor as he lay down to 
rest himself. Ulysses came forward with a 
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skin of wine which he had brought with him, 
and offered it to the Cyclops. 

Polyphemus had never tasted wine before, 
and he liked it so much that he said to Ulysses : 
"I am so pleased with what you have done for 
me, that I will give you k great reward." 

** Thank you very much," said Ulysses, think- 
ing that at last they would be set free. 

" Yes, I will eat you last of all ! " Saying which, 
the monster turned over and went to sleep. 

Ulysses now got ready the staff he had hidden 
away. He made the sharp end red-hot in the 
fire. Then, with the help of four of the boldest 
of his companions, he burned out the eye of the 
sleeping Polyphemus. 

The Cyclops awoke roaring with the pain. 
The other Cyclopes, hearing the outcry, came 
to see what was the matter. They could not 
get in because of the huge rock against the in- 
side of the door, so they had to stand outside 
and ask the cause of the roaring. 

"Noman is hurting me! Noman is hurting 
me!" he yelled, so they went on their way. 

The next morning, Polyphemus opened the 
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cave to turn out his flocks. He sat in the door- 
way and felt the animals with his hands as 
they passed him, that his prisoners might not 
escape. 

But Ulysses had thought of a plan. He 
made his men fasten the sheep three abreast, 
and underneath the middle one was placed a 
Greek. As the sheep passed out, Polyphemus 
felt the back and sides, but never thought of 
feeling underneath. So the Greeks escaped, 
and went on board of their ship. 

As soon as his ship was under way, Ulysses 
yelled out, "Cyclops, know that it is I, Ulysses, 
who have bUnded you! " 

For reply, Polyphemus seized a huge rock and 
threw it in the direction of the voice. The ship 
barely escaped, for the stone grazed the side of 
the vessel as it fell into the water. 

Ulysses joined the other vessels of the fleet, 
and off they sailed again. Soon they reached 
a floating island where dwelt iEolus, to whom 
Jupiter had given rule over the winds. This 
island was surrounded by a wall of brass, and 
here iEolus, his wife, his six sons, and his six 
daughters lived in continued happiness. 
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iEolus was most hospitable, and kept Ulys- 
ses and his companions many days. 

Finally, Ulysses said they must go. When 
they were about to sail, iEolus gave Ulysses, 
tied up in an ox-hide bag with a silver string, 
such winds as might be hurtful and dangerous* 
A fair wind was commanded to blow. 

For nine days and nights they sped merrily 
before the wind, and all that time Ulysses stood 
at the helm, without sleep. At last, quite 
exhausted, as they were within sight of Ithaca, 
their port, he lay down to sleep. 

No sooner was he asleep, than the crew, fancy- 
ing there was treasure in the ox-hide, opened the 
bag to get it. Instantly the dangerous winds 
rushed out, and swept them back to the Island 
of ^olus. But iEolus would have nothing to 
do with the Greeks, for he thought the gods were 
punishing them. 

• During six days and nights they sailed west- 
ward, till they came to the country of the 
Lsestrygones. Here was a fine harbor, in 
which all the ships anchored, with the excep- 
tion of the one carrying Ulysses. 

Three of the Greeks were sent on shore to 
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make inquiries. They met the daughter of 
the King, who took them to her father's 
house. 

The Queen was as huge as the top of a moun- 
tain. On seeing the strangers, she called her 
husband. He came, seized one of the Greeks, 
and had him dressed for dinner. 

The others fled to their boats, pursued by the 
Lsestrygones. Reaching the shore, the natives 
hurled huge rocks at the ships. Every vessel 
in the harbor was sunk, and every one of their 
crews perished. Only Ulysses and his crew, 
safe outside the harbor, quickly set sail and 
escaped. 

Ulysses and his companions sailed on until 
they reached the island of MsdSi. Here dwelt 
Circe, the daughter of the Sun. 

Landing, Ulysses climbed a hill to a spot 
where he had a view of the whole island, which 
was small. He saw but one house, and that 
was in the midst of a forest in the center of the 
island. 

Returning to the ship, he sent one half his 
crew under Eurylochus to find out who lived in 
the place. As they came near, they saw it was 
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a palace, around which were troops of lions, 
tigers, and wolves, not fierce, but tamed by 
Circe's art, for she was a wonderful magician. 
All the animals had once been men, but had 
been changed by Circe's enchantments into 
the forms of beasts. 

Here a visitor entered, and the story telling 
was over for the evening. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the paragraph beginning ** Polyphemus 
was a little late," etc. Why is a colon placed after 
hejore? 

2. The suffix in each of the following words 
means small. What is the meaning of each word? 
Consult your dictionary, if necessary. 

duckZm^ lambHn nozzle speckfe 

globufe lassie particfo rivufef 

3. Pronounce the following: Ulysses (uKs'sez).; 
Odyssey (6d' fa sy) ; /Eolus (e'6 liis) ; Lasstrygones 
(16s trig' o nez) ; Circe (ser'se); lotus; necessary 

(nes'6s sa ry) ; Cyclops (sildSps). 

To THE Teacher: 

Walk about the room and inspect No. 1, as the 
pupils are working at it. 

No. 2 may be oral. 
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EIGHTEENTH EVENING 

"Grandpa, it has been a glorious day," said 
Belle, as she came into the room. 

"Yes, Grandpa, it has been such a fine day," 
went on May, "that I gave my dolls an airing." 

"Grandpa, these bright blue days make a 
fellow feel like studying," said Ben. 

"Did you ever hear what Helen Hunt Jack- 
son wrote of such days?" asked Grandpa. 

"No," replied the children. "Please tell us." 

October's Bright Blue Weather.^ 

Sun and skies and clouds of June, 

And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 

October's bright blue weather; 

When loud the bumblebee makes haste. 

Belated, thriftless vagrant. 
And goldenrod is dying fast. 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 

*From "Poems" by Helen Hunt Jackson. Copyright, 1892, by 
Roberts Brothers. 
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When gentians roll their iSngers tight 

To save them for the morning, 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 

Without a sound of warning; 

When on the ground red apples lie 

In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing. 

And in the fields, still green and fair. 
Late aftermaths are growing. 

"Now suppose we run out to Greece, and find 
out what sort of weather Ulysses is having." 

Within the building in the middle of Circe's 
island could be heard the voice of a woman, 
singing. The travelers stood and called aloud. 
The mistress of the house, the goddess Circe, 
instantly threw open the doors and invited 
them in. 

All went in except Eurylochus, who suspected 
danger. Circe conducted them to seats, and 
set food before them. Whilst they were eating 
she touched them one by one with her wand, 
and they were changed into, swine, in "head, 
body, voice, and bristles," — yet their minds 
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remained the minds of men. Then she drove 
them into a sty. 

Eurylochus hastened back to the ship and 
told his tale. 

Resolving to free the sailors or to perish in 

the attempt, Ulysses set out alone. On the 

^ay he met Mercury, who gave him a sprig of 

*ie plant Maly to preserve him from the en- 

^Aantments of Circe. At the same time the 

^^^ told our hero what to do when he met the 

^liantress. 

'^lysses thanked Mercury and went on his 
^^. Soon he reached the palace, where he was 
pleasantly received by Circe. 

After he had eaten and drunk, she touched 
him with a wand, saying, "Hence! Seek thy 

sty!" 

Ulysses, in^ead of obeying, drew his sword 
and rushed upon her with fury in his coun- 
tenance, threatening to slay her. 

The goddess fell upon her knees and begged 
for mercy. He agreed to spare her life, provided 
she would restore his companions to their former 
state and promise not to harm them further. 

She promised all this, and said if they would 
remain as her guests, she would take the best of 
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care of them, and dismiss them in safety when 
they wished to go. So here they stayed and 
stayed, until it seemed as if Ulysses had forgot- 
ten his native land. 

Finally, after a year had gone by, his com- 
panions became impatient. At their request, 
Ulysses asked the goddess to consent to their 
departure. She consented, but told him he must 
first visit the world of Pluto and Proserpine. 
He made this visit with her and then returned 
to Msdsi. Circe aided the Greeks in their de- 
parture, and told Ulysses how to pass safely 
by the coast of the Sirens . The Sirens were sea- 
nymphs who had the power of charming all 
sailors by their song. The Sirens charmed the 
sailors in such a way that the poor fellows were 
compelled to jump into the sea and be drowned, 

Circe told Ulysses to fill the ears of his sea- 
men with wax, so that they could not hear the 
music; and to cause himself to be bound to the 
mast, with strict instructions to his crew, no 
matter what Ulysses might say or do, not to 
release him until they had passed the Sirens 
coast. 

These things were done, and they rowed the 
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ship along the shore of the isle, on which lay 
the whitening bones of men. Whoever landed 
there, drawn by the sweet songs of the Sirens, 
never saw his home again. 

When the Sirens heard the plashing of the 
oars, they raised their voices in a song in honor 
of Ulysses, asking him to land and promising 
him knowledge. The hero struggled to get 
free; but his comrades bound him still tighter, 
and thus he alone escaped of all those who have 
heard the song of the Sirens. 

Now they heard the roaring of the waves, 
and beheld the smoke rising from the Wander- 
ing Rocks, which no ship but the Argo had ever 
escaped. To avoid these it was necessary to 
pass between two cKflFs. In one dwelt Scylla, 
a monster with twelve feet and six heads; each 
head plucked a man out of every ship that 
passed. 

Beneath the other was a whirlpool, which 
thrice rushed into a frightful chasm, and thrice 
was thrown out. Anj^ vessel coming near the 
whirlpool, when the tide was rushing in, was 
lost. Not even Neptune himself could save 
it. This was Charybdis. 
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While Ulysses and his men watched with anx- 
ious eye the dreadful whirlpool, they were not 
equally on their guard against an attack from 
Scylla. This monster, watching her chance, 
darted forth her snaky heads, caught six of the 
men, and bore them shrieking to her den. It 
was the saddest sight Ulysses had ever seen: to 
behold his friends sacrificed, to hear their cries, 
and yet to be unable to help them. 

That evening they came to another island, 
on which were pastured the cattle of Hyperion, 
the Sun. Ulysses had been warned by Circe 
to shun this place, so he urged his companions 
to row past it. They, however, demanded 
that they be allowed to go on shore for the night, 
to rest and refresh themselves. Ulysses as- 
sented, provided they would agree not to harm 
the sacred cattle. So on shore they went. 

That night a storm arose, and the wind 
changed. For a whole month they were kept 
on the island. The provisions that Circe had 
put on board ran low. Famine stared them in 
the face. 

One day, in the absence of Ulysses, the sailors 
slew one of the sacred cattle, offering up a part 
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of it as a sacrifice to the oflfended gods. Ulys- 
ses was horror-struck when upon his return he 
found what they had done; and he was even 
more horrified to see the hide creeping along the 
ground, and to hear the joints of meat lowing 
while they were being roasted. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the first stanza of "October's Bright 
Blue Weather," and memorize it. 

2. In the paragraph beginning, "All went in 
except Eurylochus," etc., what synonymous expres- 
sions can you use for the following: Suspected 
danger; conducted them; set food before them; they were 
eating; were changed into svnne; Eurylochus hastened 
ba^k? 

S. Eurylochus (u rfl' 6 kiis); Siren (si' r6n). 

To THE Teacher: 

The free use of the Variation Method, as exempli- 
fied in No. 2, will tend to give your pupils facility 
of expression. You should put on the Bb. for each 
of the originals as here quoted, whatever synony- 
mous expressions your class may give you, provided, 
of course, they are correct. You must watch care- 
fully for the possible use of slipshod or inaccurate 
expressions by the pupils. 

Phonic review pp. 365-369. 
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NINETEENTH EVENING 

"Well, Grandpa/' said Ben, as the children 
gathered around the story teller, "Ulysses 
certainly had troubles of his own." 

"Yes, and to-night you will hear of his other 
curious adventures," replied Grandpa: 

Six days did Ulysses's companions feast on the 
cattle of the sun; on the seventh, the wind 
changed, and they put to sea. Scarcely were 
they out of sight of land when a storm arose, 
a terrific storm with thunder and lightning. A 
stroke of lightning cleft the mast, which in its 
fall killed the pilot. Then the vessel went to 
pieces, and all the crew were drowned. 

Fortunately for Ulysses, he was able to fasten 
the mast and keel together, so as to make a raft 
to which he clung. For ten days he floated on. 

On the tenth night, he reached the island of 
Calypso, the daughter of Atlas. She received 
him with great kindness, and would not let him 
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leave the island. She wished to bestow the 
gift of immortality on him, and to keep him 
there forever. But he wanted to return to his 
wife, Penelope, and his son Telemaehus ; so he 
passed all his time on the seashore, mourning. 

After seven years, at the request of Minerva, 
Jupiter sent Mercury to command Calypso . to 
permit him to depart. The nymph consented 
unwillingly. She gave him tools to build 
a raft, and when this was finished she gave 
him clothes and provisions. She bade him fare- 
well, and sent him homeward. 

All went well until the eighteenth day, when 
he came in sight of the island of the Phseacians. 
Here Neptune caught sight of the hero, and 
determined to have revenge on Ulysses for the 
blinding of his son Polyphemus. He caused a 
great storm to come up. During the tempest, 
a co rmor ant alighted on the raft. It was a sea- 
nymph in disguise who gave Ulysses a girdle 
which would help him in case he had to swim. 

The storm grew worse and worse. Finally the 
raft went to pieces, leaving Ulysses to struggle 
in the water. For two days and nights did he 
float about, sustained by the girdle. 
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of Ulysses, gave him rich presents, and put him 
on board one of their wonderful ships, which 
moved with the swiftness of a bird and did not 
need a pilot. 

The hero took leave of them, and before dawn 
the vessel was at Ithaca. The Phaeacian crew 
took up Ulysses, who was fast asleep, laid him 
and his property on the shore, and went home. 

On awaking he did not know his own is- 
land, but had to be told where he was by Mi- 
nerva. She appeared to him in the form of a 
young shepherd, and told him to put his treas- 
ures into a cave near-by. Then, touching him 
with her wand, she made him appear as an old 
beggar-man, and said, "Go you to the house of 
your swineherd, Eumseus, and stay there until 
your son Telemachus comes to you." 

Before he went, however, she told him what 
had been going on in his palace for many years : 
More than a hundred nobles of Ithaca and the 
islands near-by, believing Ulysses to be dead, 
had sought the hand of his wife, Penelope. Not 
only did these nobles use the palace of the absent 
Ulysses as if it belonged to them, but they 
threatened the life of his son Telemachus. 

Minerva further told Ulysses the reason why 
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she had changed him into the form of an old 
beggar-man: In order to revenge himself on 
these nobles, it was important that none should 
know him, were he to be seen. 

Penelope had tried in vain to free herself from 
these troublesome nobles. One plan she tried 
was this: She made believe she was weaving 
a burial dress. She declared that as soon as it 
was finished, she would make a choice among 
them. Every night, however, she pulled out 
what she had woven during the day. Unfor- 
tunately, one of her maids had just told the 
secret. And now Penelope was at a loss to 
know how she might keep away her suitors. 

Telemachus was, at this time, searching for 
his father, but Minerva counselled him now 
to return home at once. He had arrived just 
before Ulysses and had gone to the house of the 
swineherd Eumseus, to find how matters stood 
with his mother, before going to the palace. 

Telemachus treated kindly the old stranger 
who was also with Eumseus, even though he ap- 
peared in the garb of a beggar. Eumseus went 
to the palace to tell Penelope that her son had 
returned. Telemachus thought it unwise to 
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appear before those nobles who had once 
threatened to kill him. After the departure of 
Eumaeus, Minerva presented herself to Ulysses, 
and told him to make himself known to his 
son. At the same time she touched him with 
her staflF, and he was restored to his rightful 
appearance. 

•*Ulysses then said, *I am your father/ 

Then threw Telemachus 

His arms around his father's neck and wept." 

The father and son took counsel together, 
how they should get the better of the suitors and 
punish them for all the trouble they had caused 
Penelope. They agreed that Telemachus should 
go to the palace and mingle with the suitors, 
as he had been used to do before they threatened 
him with harm. Ulysses should go as a beggar. 
With a tap of her staff Minerva returned him 
to that form. 

Here the telephone bell rang. Ben went to 
answer the call, and in a moment returned, 
saying: 

"Mr. Dickens wishes to speak to you. Grand- 
pa, about the next orchestra rehearsal.'* 
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The story telling being over, the children be- 
gan to study their lessons. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Tell the story of Ulysses and Calypso in your 
own words. 

2. Supply the missing vowels in the following: 

trav - ler ev - ning begg - r 

ag - ny sep - rate char - cter 

Arg-nauts aut-mn burgl-r 

bus - ness couns - 1 po - try 

breakf-st Abr-ham fact-ry 

3. How many colons are used on pp. 159 and 
160? Why? 

4. Coritiorant, a fish-eating bird. Symbol of 
gluttony, because of the large quantities he eats at 
one time. 

5. Penelope (pe nfiFo pe) ; Telemachus (tg 16m'- 
i kfis) ; Calypso (ka ttp'so) ; Phaeacians (f ^ a' shlf- 
ans) ; Alcinous (&l sln'o tis) ; Nausicaa (na stk' a a) ; 
Eum»us (u me'iis). 

To THE Teacher: 

No. 1 may be either written or oral. 

The phonic work should be the pronunciation of 
the completed words in No. 2, and of the words in 
No. 5. 
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TWENTIETH EVENING 

"Oh, Grandpa! we had such fun to-day in 
school," exclaimed May. 

"What did you do?" he asked. 

'* Because to-night is All Hallow E'en, our 
teacher let us bring our dolls to school this 
afternoon and have a party," was the little 
one's reply. 

"Did you take all of your dolls?" inquired 
Grandpa. "You must have needed a wagon if 
you did." 

"Oh, no. I took only three, my Spanish 
doll, my Scotch doll, and my Japanese doll," 
was May's reply. 

"You haven't told us yet what you did," 
said Belle. 

"First, we played house with our dollies. 
Afterward, our teacher made us go to sleep 
(a make-believe sleep, I mean) while she hid pea- 
nuts about the room. Then, when she clapped 
her hands, we all woke up and ran around, 
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trying to find the peanuts. Oh, it was such 
fun!" 

"Did you find any?" asked Grandpa. 
Only about a score," was the reply. 

If you had found four more, you would 
have had two dozen, wouldn't you, lassie?" 
said Grandpa. 

"I think so," replied May. "You see they 
were hidden in such out of the way places, it 
was hard to find them. Otherwise, I might 
have had three dozen." 

"Well, Ben, are you rather tired to-night?" 
said Grandpa, turning to Ben, who was un- 
usually quiet. "What is the matter?" 

"I don't know Grandpa. Things didn't 
go right in school to-day, so I just gave up." 

"That won't do, Ben. Life is a mirror that 
reflects one's self. This idea has been well 
expressed in a poem by Madeline S. Bridges. 
Let me say it for you." And Grandpa recited 

Life's MraROR. 

There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave. 
There are souls that are pure and true. — 

Then give to the world the best that you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
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Give love, and love to your life will flow, 

A strength in your utmost need. 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 

Their faith in your word and deed. 

Give truth, and your gifts will be paid in kind; 

And honor will honor meet; 
A smile that is sweet will surely find 

A smile that is just as sweet. 

Give pity and sorrow to those that mourn. 

You will gather in flowers again; 
The scattered seeds from your thought outbome. 

Though the sowing seemed in vain. 

For life is the mirror of king and slave, 

'Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best that you have 

And the best will come back to you. 

"And Ben, if Ulysses had given up as have 
you to-day, there would have been no Odyssey. 
Shall we go on with Ulysses and see how he 
overcame the final obstacles?" 

At the palace they found the usual scene of 
feasting and rioting going on. Ulysses went 
around among the suitors begging food. One 
of them hit him with a stool, while a public 
beggar attempted to drive him away. Ulys- 
ses challenged this fellow to a boxing match, 
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and the noble suitors were eager to see it. Ulys- 
ses being really young and strong, soon knocked 
the beggar senseless. 

Penelope, weary of her tormentors, had at 
last said that she would marry the most skilful 
archer among them. Twelve rings were ar- 
ranged in a line, and he whose arrow was sent 
through all of the twelve was to have the queen 
for his bride. A bow thq,t had belonged to 
Ulysses in former times was brought in, and, 
with his quiver full of arrows, was laid in the 
hall. Telemachus had been careful to see that 
all other arms were taken out of the hall. 

Then the suitors were allowed to begin the 
contest. The first thing to be done was to 
bend the bow, so that it might be strung. First 
one tried it, and then another. Their efforts 
were useless. They rubbed the bow with 
tallow, but none of them could make it bend. 

Then spoke Ulysses, humbly asking that he 
might be permitted to try. " For,'* said he, * 'beg- 
gar as I am now, I was once a soldier, and there 
is still some strength in these old limbs of mine." 

The suitors hooted at him, and demanded 
that he be turned out of the hall; but Telem- 
achus told the beggar to stay. 
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Ulysses took the bow, and soon showed that 
he was master of the instrument. Easily he put 
the cord into its notch, with skill fitted an arrow 
to the bow, pulled taut the string, and then 
let fly. The arrow shot swiftly through the 
rings. 

Without waiting a moment, Ulysses said, 
•* Now for another mark," and he aimed at the 
most overbearing of the suitors. That noble 
fell dead. 

Telemachus, Eumaeus, and another faithful 
follower, — all of them well armed, now sprang 
to the side of Ulysses. Fear seized the suitors. 
They looked around for arms, but found none. 
They tried to flee from the palace, but Eumaeus 
had locked the great doors. 

Then Ulysses told them that he was their 
long-lost chief, whose house they had overrun, 
whose substance they had wasted, and whose 
wife and son they had persecuted for ten long 
years. "Now," said he, "will I have my full 
revenge." 

All the suitors slain, Ulysses was again master 
of his palace, and his wife and son happy once 
more. 

r 
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"Ulysses was not only strong, but shrewd," 
said Ben, when the story was finished. 

"Yes, Ben,'' said Grandpa. "He was called 
*the crafty Ulysses' by the old Romans, who 
read of him in their books just as we do." 

"And we can read about the old Romans, 
too, can't we, Grandpa?" said Ben. 

"And you- will, some day," answered Grand- 
pa. " I hope you will read about them in their 
own language. Who knows what their lan- 
guage was?" 

"I know," said Belle. "It was Latin." 
"That story ends just like a fairy story, 
doesn't it. Grandpa?" said May. "Ulysses 
and his wife and his son 'were happy ever 
after.'" 

"Why, so it does, lassie," replied Grandpa. 

And this ended the evening. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. In paragraph five, why are the adjectives 
qualifying "doll" capitalized? 

2. In paragraph seven is a parenthesis ( ). 
What words are enclosed in the parenthesis? Could 
they be omitted without destroying the sense? In 
the following sentence, why is the parenthesis used? 
"I was just well into the chapter on Uriah Heep, 
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I remember, when my soldier grandfather (a man 
who we thought was very hard) came up behmd me." 

3. Make a rule for the use of the parenthesis. 

4. Write a composition of three paragraphs on 
the subject, "Ulysses and His Bow/' 

5. A suitor (stit'er) means a lover; tallow, fat; 
taut (tat), tight. 

To THE Teacher: 

Nos. 1 and 2 should be oral. In No. 3, work with 
your pupils. When the majority have deduced the 
rule, put it on the Bb., that all may copy it. Then 
hold them responsible for "The Rule for Using 
Parentheses," and, incidentally, teach them how to 
form the plural of the word, parenthesis. 

No. 4 should be collected, and returned. General 
faults can be shown on the Bb., and corrections 
made by the pupils. 
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TWENTY-FIRST EVENING 

Grandpa was dreaming before the open grate 
fire. The lights in the room had not been lit. 
As the children came in, they walked on tip- 
toe so as not to disturb him, and quietly took 
their seats near him. 

"*A penny for your thoughts,' Grandpa,'* 
said May. 

"I was thinking of days long ago, and of a 
poem I read this afternoon. Should you like 
to hear it?" was the reply. 

The children assenting. Grandpa drew them 
closer around him, and, in a subdued voice, 
recited 

The Path to Faery. ^ 



When dusk falls cool as a rained-on rose, 
•And a tawny tower the twilight shows. 
With the crescent moon, the silver moon, the curved 
new moon in a space that glows, 

^Copyright, 1911, by The Macmillan Co. Courtesy of the author, 
Madison Cawein, aad the publisher. 
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A turret window that grows alight; 
There is a path that my Fancy knows, 
A glimmering, shimmering path of night. 
That far as the land of Faery goes. 

II 

And I follow the path, as Fancy leads, 

Over the mountain, into the meads, 

Where the firefly cities, the glowworm cities, the 

faery cities are strung like beads. 
Each city a twinkling star; 
And I live a life of valorous deeds. 
And march with the Faery King to war. 
And ride with his knights on milk-white steeds. 

Ill 

Oh, it's there in the whirl of their life I sit, 
Or dance in their houses with starlight lit. 
Their blossom houses, their flower houses, their elfin 

houses, of fern leaves knit. 
With fronded spires and domes; 
And there it is that my lost dreams flit. 
And the ghost of my childhood, smiling, roams 
With the faery children so dear to it. 

IV 

And it's there I hear that they all come true. 

The faery stories, whatever they do — 

Elf and goblin , dear elf and goblin, loved elf and 

goblin, and all the crew 
Of witch and wizard and gnome and fay. 
And prince and princess, that wander through 
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There was silence for a while after Grandpa 
had finished. It was broken by Belle, who said: 
''Grandpa, I brought home a new song about 
fairies to-day. May we try it?" 

Grandpa answered by telling Ben to turn up 
the lights, and he went over to the piano. 
Then the children gathered about him and sang : 



I MET A LITTLE ELFMAN 



John Ebndrick Bangs 






Clarence C. Robinson 
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elf-man once,Down where the li- lies blow, I ask'd him why he 
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Poem copyrighted by The Century Co., N. Y. Music copyrighted 
by Theodore Presser Co.. Phila., Pa. The selection is used by pennia- 
sion of these two companies, of Mr. Bangs, the author, and of Mr. Bobin- 
son, the composer. 



To THE Pupil: 

1. In the second paragraph, why are single 
quotation marks used? 

2. In the following sentence, why is the parenthe- 
sis used? "The profound learning of Sir William 
Jones (he was master of twenty-eight languages) 
was the wonder of his friends." 

3. Copy the fourth stanza of Madison Cawein's 
poem, "The Path to Faery," and memorize it. 

4. Crescent moon means the increasing moon, 
the moon in the first quarter; meads, meadows; gob- 
lin, a mischievous spirit; dragon, a fabled animal. 

To THE Teacher: 

Nos. 1 and 2 should be oral. Test the pupils' 
knowledge of No. 3. 
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TWENTYSECOND EVENING 

"Well, children," said Grandpa, as they drew 
their chairs around his, "you look so bright and 
rosy, that I think you must have been having a 
good time this afternoon/', 

"Yes," replied Ben. "Belle and I have been 
teaching May how to use her roller skates/' 

"Oh, we had such fun. Grandpa!" ejaculated 
May. "My feet wouldn't go right, you know, 
and I tumbled down once in a while." 

You didn't hurt yourself, I hope?" 

No, Grandpa, not a bit. Sylvia, though, 
had a fall, and skinned her nose." 

"Why, that's strange. May. Sylvia is 
smaller than you, and hasn't so far to fall. 
She is almost as small as Belle's Elf man." 

"I know she is, Grandpa," was May's reply, 
"but she hurt herself when she fell, just the 
same, and she cried, too." 

"I am sorry to hear that," replied Grandpa. 
**How did she get on her feet again .'^" 
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"Oh/' said May, when Grandpa was through, 
"what strange little people they must have 
been!" 

- *. ■ ■« ■ 

"Suppose you get the book out of the li- 
brary. May, and ask Ben to read it aloud to 
you." said Grandpa. 

"Will you read it aloud for me, Ben?" asked 
May. 

"I shall be glad to," was his reply. Then he 
turned to Grandpa and said: "Grandpa, we 
saw some large birds flying south to-day. 
There were seven of them, traveling in a V- 
shape. What were they?" 

"Yes," ejaculated Belle. "And we could 
hear *honk! honk! honk! honk!' as they flew 
high up over our heads." 

Those were wild geese," said Grandpa. 

Won't you tell us a story about wild geese, 
Grandpa?" asked May. 

"I shall be glad to. I know a splendid story 
about wild geese — written by Selma Lagerlof ." 

"Who is she. Grandpa?" asked Belle. 

"A Swedish writer," was the reply. "She 
was the first woman to receive the Nobel prize 
for literature." 
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"And what is the Nobel prize. Grandpa?'* 
asked Ben. 

"It is a purse of $40,000 awarded by the 
Swedish Academy. And now for Selma Lager- 
lof's story, children,'' added Grandpa. 



The Adventures of Nils.* 

THE ELF 

Once there was a boy. He was — let us say 
— something like fourteen years old; long and 
loose jointed and towheaded. He wasn't good 
for much, that boy. His chief delight was to 
eat and sleep; and after that — he liked best 
to make mischief. 

It was a Sunday morning, and the boy's 
parents were getting ready to go to church. 
The boy sat on the edge of the table, in his 
shirt sleeves, and thought how lucky it was 
that both father and mother were going away, 
and the coast would be clear for a couple of 
hours. 



ti 



Good! Now I can take down pop's gun 



' From "The Wonderful Adventures of Nils"; translated from the 
Swedish of Selma Lagerlof. Courtesy of Doubleday, Page, & Co., Copy- 
right, 1907. 
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and fire oflf a shot, without anybody's meddling 
inte rference, '^ he said to himself. 

But it was almost as if father should have 
guessed the boy's thoughts, for just as he was on 
the thresh old — ready to start — he stopped 
short, and turned towards the boy: "Since you 
won't come to church with mother and me," he 
said, "the least you can do is to read the ser- 
vice at home. Will you promise to do so? " 

"Yes," said the boy, "that I can do easily 
enough." And he thought, of course, that 
he wouldn't read any more than he felt like. 

The boy thought that never had he seen his 
mother so persis tent . In a second she was over 
by the shelf near the fireplace, and took down 
Luther's Commentary and laid it on the table, 
in front of the window — opened at the service 
for the day. She also opened the Bible, and 
placed it beside the Commentary. Finally, she 
drew up the big armchair, which was bought 
the year before, and which, as a rule, no one 
but father was permitted to occupy. 

The boy sat thinking that his mother was 
giving herself altogether too much trouble with 
this spread; for he had no intention of reading 
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With that they departed. And as the boy 
stood in the doorway watching them, he thought 
that he had been caught in a trap. 

"There they go, congratulating themselves, 
I suppose, in the belief that they've hit upon 
something so good that I'll be forced to sit and 
hang over the sermon the whole time that they 
are away," thought he. 

But his father and mother were certainly not 
congratulating themselves upon anything of the 
sort; on the contrary, they were much troubled. 

They were poor farmers, and their place was 
not much bigger than a garden-plot. When 
they first moved there, the place couldn't feed 
more than one pig and a pair of chickens; but 
they were uncommonly industrious and capable 
people — and now had both cows and geese. 

Things had turned out very well for them ; and 
they would have gone to church that beautiful 
morning — satisfied and happy — if they hadn't 
had their son to think of. Father complained 
that he was dull and lazy; he had not cared to 
leam anything at school, and he was such an 
all-round good-for-nothing, that he could barely 
be made to tend geese. 
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Mother did not deny that this was true; but 
she was most distressed because he was wild and 
bad; cruel to animals, and ill-willed toward 
human beings. "May God soften his hard 
heart, and give him a better disposition!" said 
the mother, "or else he will be a misfortime, 
both to himself and to us." 

The boy stood for a long time and thought 
whether he should read the service or not. 
Finally, he came to the conclusion that, this 
time, it was better to be obedient. He seated 
himself in the easy chair, and began to read. 
But when he had been rattling away in an under- 
tone for a little while, this mumbling seemed to 
have a soothing effect upon him. _. . . 

It was the most beautiful weather outside! 
It was only the twentieth of March but the boy 
lived down in Southern Skane, where the spring 
was already in full swing. 

It was not as yet green, but it was fresh and 
budding. There was water in all the trenches, 
and the colt's-foot on the edge of the ditch was 
in bloom. All the weeds that grew in among 
the stones were brown and shiny. The beech- 
woods seemed to swell and grow thicker with 
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every second. The skies were high — and a 
clear blue. The cottage door stood ajar, and 
the lark's trill could be heard in the room. The 
hens and geese pattered about in the yard, and 
the cows . . . lowed their joy every now and then. 

The boy read and nodded and fought against 
drows iness. "No! I don't want to fall asleep,'' 
thought he, "for then I'll not get through." 

But — somehow — he fell asleep. 

He did not know whether he had slept a short 
while or a long while; but he was awakened by 
hearing a slight noise back of him. 

On the window-sill, facing the boy, stood a 
small looking-glass; and almost the entire cot- 
tage could be seen in this. As the boy raised 
his head, he happened to look in the glass; and 
then he saw that the cover of his mother's chest 
had been opened. 

His mother owned a great, heavy, iron-bound 
oak chest, which she permitted no one but herself 
to open. Here she treasured all the things that 
had come down to her from her mother, and of 
these she was very careful. Here lay a couple 
of old-time peasant dresses, of red homespun 
cloth, with short bodice and plaited skirt, and a 
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pearl-bedecked breast-pin. There were starched 
white-linen head-dresses, and heavy silver orna- 
ments and chains. 

Folks don't care to go about dressed like that 
in these days, and several times his mother had 
thought of getting rid of the old things; but 
somehow, she hadn't had the heart to do it. 

Now the boy saw distinctly — in the glass — 
that the chest-lid was open. He could not 
understand how this had happened, for his 
mother had closed the chest before she went 
away. She never would have left that precious 
chest open when he was at home alone. 

He became low-spirited and apprehensive. 
He was afraid that a thief had sneaked his way 
into the cottage. He didn't dare to move. 

While he sat there and waited for the thief 
to make his appearance, he began to wonder 
what that dark shadow was which fell across the 
edge of the chest. He looked and looked — 
and did not want to believe his eyes. But the 
thing, which at first seemed shadowy, became 
more and more clear to him; and soon he saw 
that it was something real. It was no less a 
thing than an elf who sat there. . . . 
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To THE Pupil: 

1. In paragraph one of the story, the first two 
dashes are used instead of a parenthesis. Copy the 
sentence, using a parenthesis instead of the dashes. 

The dash in the last' sentence of the same para- 
graph is used because there is an abrupt change in 
the thought. Here are some other examples: — 
"K the ax is rusty — by the way, did you get that 
ax at Smith's? " "Some men are full of affection — 
affection for themselves.'* 

2. Write a sentence in which you use a dash. 

3. Lilliputian (Mil pu'shan) means of very small 
size; ejaculated, cried out; Selma La ger lof ; thresh- 
old means entrance; Commentary, a book of 
explanation of the scriptures; capable, fit; soothingy 
comforting; trenches, ditches; bodice, waist; ap- 
prehensive, fearful. 

To THE Teacher: 

Have individual pupils read aloud what each 
has written. You criticise, and let them correct. 
Call attention to the fact that many people use 
dashes in writing when they should use commas, 
semicolons, colons, exclamation points, question 
marks, and parentheses, and warn your pupils 
against forming this habit, which indicates only 
ignorance or laziness. 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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TWENTY-THIRD EVENING 

No sooner had the children seated themselves 
than May exclaimed : " Oh, Grandpa ! Do make 
haste with the story. I like it so much/' 

And Grandpa continued: 

To be sure, the boy had heard stories about 
elves, but he had never dreamed that they were 
such tiny creatures. He was no taller than a 
hand's breadth — this one, who sat on the edge 
of the chest. He had an old, wrinkled and 
beardless face, and was dressed in a black frock 
coat, knee-breeches and a broad-brimmed black 
hat. He was very trim and smart, with his 
white laces about the throat and wrist-bands. 
He had taken from the chest an embroidered 
piece, and sat and looked at the old-fashioned 
handiwork with such an air of veneration , that 
he did not observe the boy had awakened. 

The boy was somewhat surprised to see the 
elf, but, on the other hand, he was not par- 
ticularly frightened. It was impossible to be 
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afraid of one who was so little. And since the 
elf was so absorbed in his own thoughts that he 
neither saw nor heard, the boy thought that it 
would be great fun to play a trick on him: to 
push him over into the chest and shut the lid 
on him, or something of that kind. 

But the boy was not so courageous that he 
dared to touch the elf with his hands. Instead 
he looked around the room for something to 
poke him with. 

He let his gaze wander from the sofa to the 
leaf -table; from the leaf -table to the fireplace. 
He looked at the kettles, then at the coflfee-urn, 
which stood on a shelf, near the fireplace; on the 
water bucket near the door; and on the spoons 
and knives and forks and saucers and plates, 
seen through the half -open cupboard door. 

He looked at his father's gun, which hung on 
the wall, beside the portrait of the Danish royal 
family, and on the geraniums and fuchsias which 
blossomed in the window. And last, he caught 
sight of an old butterfly-snare that hung on 
the window frame. He had hardly set eyes on 
that butterfly-snare, before he swung it along- 
side the edge of the chest. 
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He was himself astonished at the luck he had. 
He hardly knew how he had managed it — but 
he had actually snared the elf. The poor little 
chap lay, head downward, in the bottom of the 
long snare, and could not free himself. 

The first moment the boy hadn't the least 
idea what he should do with his prize. He was 
only particular to swing the snare backward and 
forward, to prevent the elf from getting a foot- 
hold and clambering up. 

The elf began to speak, and begged, oh! so 
pitifully, for his freedom. He had brought them 
good luck — these many years — he said, and 
deserved better treatment. Now, if the boy 
would set him free, he would give him an old 
coin, a silver spoon, and a gold penny, as big as 
the case on his father's silver watch. 

The boy didn't think that this was much of 
an oflfer; but it so happened — that after he had 
gotten the elf in his power, he was afraid of him. 
He felt that he had entered into an agreement 
with something weird and uncanny . . . . 

For this reason he agreed at once to the bar- 
gain, and held the snare still, so the elf could 
crawl out of it. But when the elf was almost 
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out of the snare, the boy happened to think that 
he ought to have bargained for large estates, and 
all sorts of good things. He should at least have 
made this arrangement: that the elf must put 
the sermon into his head. "What a fool I was 
to let him go!" thought he, and began to shake 
the snare violently. 

But the instant the boy did this, he received 
such a stinging box on the ear, that he thought 
his head would fly in pieces. He was dashed — 
first against one wall, then against the other; 
he sank to the floor, and lay there — senseless. 

When he awoke, he was alone in the cottage. 
The chest-lid was down, and the butterfly-snare 
hung in its usual place by the window. If he had 
not felt how the right cheek burned, from that 
box on the ear, he would have been tempted 
to believe the whole thing had been a dream. 

' "At any rate, father and mother will be sure 
to insist that it was nothing else,'' thought he. 
"They are not likely to make any allowances 
for that old sermon, on account of the elf. It's 
best for me to get at that reading again." 

But as he walked toward the table, he noticed 
something remarkable. It couldn't be possible 
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that the cottage had grown. But why was he 
obliged to take so many more steps than usual 
to get to the table? 

And what was the matter with the chair? It 
looked no bigger than it did a while ago; but 
now he had to step on the rung first, and then 
clamber up, in order to reach the seat. It was 
the same thing with the table. 

• 

"What in all the world is this?'* said the boy. 
"I believe the elf has bewitched both the 
armchair and the table — and the whole cot- 
tage. 
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The Commentary lay on the table and, to 
all appearances, it was not changed; but there 
must have been something queer about that 
too, for he could not manage to read a single 
word of it, without actually standing right in 
the book itself. 

He read a couple of lines, and then he chanced 
to look up. With that, his glance fell on the 
looking-glass; and then he cried aloud: "Look! 
There's another one!" 

For in the glass he saw plainly a little, little 
creature who was dressed in a hood and leather 
breeches. 
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"Sweden is very far north, isn't it, Grandpa?" 
asked Ben when Grandpa stopped. 

"Yes. The climate is severe, and the people 
hardy. Some day soon, I intend to tell you 
some of their mythological stories. Suppose 
we end the evening with their national song." 

The children went over to the piano with 
Grandpa, and they sang: 

THE HARDY NORSEMAN 

Norse National Song. Arr. 



Quickly 



1. The har-dy Norseman's house of yore Was on the foam -ing 

2. Whattho'ourpow'rbe weak - er now Than it was wont to 
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wave, And there he gathered bright renown, The bravest of the brave, 
be. When bold-ly forth our fathers sailed, And conquer'd Normandie ; 
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Oh ! ne'er should we f or-get our sires Wher-ev - er we may be I They 
We still may sing their deeds of fame, In thrilling har-mo - ny , For 

Omit rest on repeat. 
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brave-ly won a gal - lant name, And ruled the storm-y sea. 
they did win a gal - lant name. And ruled the storm-y sea. 

Courtesy of Novello, Ewer & Co. 
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To THE Pupil: 

1. Write two sentences of the b type, p. 46. Also 
two of the d type, p. 135. 

2.. In the word beardfe^^, less is the suffix, mean- 
ing toithout. What do fearfe^^, homeless, and penni- 
less mean? Note the change from y into i in the 
last word, penniless. That is because final y "pre- 
ceded by a consonant is changed to i before a suffix 
beginning with any letter except i. Examples: 
Busy, busier, busily, business. This rule does not 
apply in babyhood and ladyship, nor to some words 
derived from adjectives; as, shy, shyness; dry, dry- 
ness; sly, slyness. 

3. Take the verbs in group 2, page 372, and put 
each one into a sentence, separating the subject 
from the predicate by a vertical line. 

4. Embroidered means ornamented with needle- 
work; veneration, respect mingled with awe; ab- 
sorbed, swallowed up, taken up with; fuchsia (fu'- 
shla), a flowery plant; weird, supernatural, un- 
earthly; uncanny, ghostly; estates, property in land. 

To THE Teacher: 

In No. 1 have individual pupils read their work 
aloud, so that you may criticise. 

No. 2 should be a Bb. exercise. 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH EVENING 

"Oh, Grandpa! do make haste!" exclaimed 
May; "I want to know what becomes of 
Nils." 

And Grandpa went on with the story : 



THE WILD GEESE. 

The boy simply could not make himself be- 
lieve that he had been transformed into an elf. 
"It can't be anything but a dream — a queer 
fancy," thought he. "If I wait a few moments, 
I'll surely be turned into a human being again." 

He placed himself before the glass and closed 
his eyes. He opened them again after a couple 
of minutes, and then expected to find that it had 
all passed over — but it hadn't. 

In other respects, he was the same as before. 
The thin, straw-colored hair; the freckles across 
his nose ; the patches on his leather breeches, and 
the darns on his stockings, were all like them- 
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selves, with this exception — that they had 
become smaller. 

No, it would do no good for him to stand still 
and wait, of this he was certain. He must try 
something else. And he thought the wisest 
thing that he could do was to try to find the elf, 
and make his peace with him. 

And while he sought, he cried and prayed and 
promised everything he could think of. Never- 
more would he break his word to any one; never 
again would he be naughty; and never, never 
would he fall asleep again over the sermod. . . 

But no matter how much he promised — it 
did not help him the least little bit. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had heard 
his mother say all the tiny folk made their home 
in the. cowsheds; and, at once, he concluded to 
go there, and see if he couldn't find the elf. 

It was a lucky thing that the cottage-door 
stood partly open, for he never could have 
reached the bolt and opened it; but now he 
slipped through without any difficulty. 

When he came out in the hallway, he 
looked around for his wooden shoes; for in 
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the house, to be sure, he had gone about in 
his stockings. 

He wondered how he should manage with 
these big, clumsy wooden shoes; but just then 
he saw a pair of tiny shoes on the doorstep. 
When he observed that the elf had been so 
thoughtful that it had also bewitched the wooden 
shoes, he was even more troubled. It was evi- 
dently the intention of the elf that this affliction 
should last a long time. 

On the wooden board-walk in front of the 
cottage hopped a gray sparrow. He had 
hardly set eyes on the boy before he called out: 
"Teetee! Teetee! Look at Nils goosey-boy! 
Look at Thumbietot!'* 

Instantly, both the geese and the chickens 
turned and stared at the boy; and then they 
set up a fearful cackling. "Cock-el-i-coo,** 
crowed the rooster. "Good enough for him! 
Cock-el-i-coo, he has pulled my comb." "Ka, 
ka, kada, serves him right!'* cried the hens; 
and with that they kept up a continuous cackle. 
The geese got together in a tight group, stuck 
their heads together and asked: *'Who can 
have done this.^^ Who can have done this?" 

But the strangest thing of all was, that the 
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he*d lose his hearing. It is more than likely 
that he never could have gotten away from 
them if the house cat hadn't come along. 

As soon as the chickens saw the cat, they 
quieted down and pretended to be thinking of 
nothing else than just to scratch in the earth for 
worms. Immediately the boy ran up to the cat. 

"You dear pussy!" Said he, "you must know 
all the corners and hiding places about here.'^ 
You'll be a good little kitty and tell me where I 

can find the elf." 

« 

The cat did not reply at once. He seated 
himself, curled his tail into a graceful ring around 
his paws — and stared at the boy. He was a 
large black cat with one white spot on his chest. 
His fur lay sleek and soft, and shone in the sun- 
light. The claws were drawn in, and the eyes 
were a dull gray, with just a little narrow dark 
streak down the center. The cat looked thor- 
oughly good-natured and inoflFensive. 

"I know well enough where the elf lives," 
he said in a soft voice, "but that doesn't say 
that I'm going to tell you about it." 
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Dear pussy, you must tell me where the elf 
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lives!" said the boy. "Can't you see how he 
has bewitched me?" 

The eat opened his eyes a little, so that the 
green wickedness began to shine forth. He 
spun round and purred with satisfaction before 
he replied. "Shall I perhaps help you because 
you have so often grabbed me by the tail?" 

Then the boy was furious and forgot entirely 
how little and helpless he was now. "Oh! I 
can pull your tail again, I can," said he, and ran 
towards the cat. 

The next instant the cat was so changed that 
the boy could scarcely believe it was the same 
animal. Every separate hair on his body stood 
on end. The back was bent; the legs had be- 
come longer; the claws scraped the ground; the 
tail had grown thick and short; the ears were 
laid back; the mouth was frothy; and the eyes 
were wide open and glistened like sparks of red 
fire. 

The boy didn't want to let himself be scared 
by a cat, and he took a step forward. Then the 
cat made one spring and landed right on the boy ; 
knocked him down and stood over him — his 
forepaws on his chest, and his jaws wide apart. 
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The boy felt how the sharp claws sank through 
his vest and shirt and into his skin; and how the 
sharp eye-teeth tickled his throat. He shrieked 
for help as loudly as he could, but no one came. 
He thought surely that his last hour had come. 
Then he felt that the cat drew in his claws and 
let go the hold on his throat. 

"There!'' he said, "that will do now. I'll 
let you go this time, for my mistress's sake. I 
only wanted you to know which one of us two 
has the power now." 

With that the cat walked away — looking as 
smooth and pious as he did when he first ap- 
peared on the scene. The boy was so crestf allen 
that he didn't say a word, but only hurried to 
the cowhouse to look for the elf. 

There were not more than three cows, all 
told. But when the boy came in, there was 
such a bellowing and such a kick-up, that one 
might easily have believed there were thirty 

"Moo, moo, moo!" bellowed Mayrose. "It 
is well there is justice in this world." 

"Moo, moo, moo!" sang the three of them 
together. He couldn't hear what they said, for 
each one tried to out-bellow the others. 
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The boy wanted to ask after the elf, but he 
couldn't make himself heard because the cows 
were in full uproar. They carried on as they 
used to do when he let a strange dog in on them. 
They kicked with their hind legs, shook their 
necks, stretched their heads, and measured the 
distance with their horns. 

"Come here, you!" said Mayrose, "and you'll 
get a kick that you won't forget in a hurry!". . . 

"Come here, and you shall taste how it felt 
when you threw your wooden shoes at me, as 
you did last summer!" bawled Star. 

"Come here, and you shall be repaid for that 
wasp you let loose in my ear!" growled Gold 
Lily. 

Mayrose was the oldest and the wisest of 
them, and she was the most angry. "Come 
here!" said she, "that I may pay you back for 
the many times that you have jerked the milk 
pail away from your mother; and for all the 
snares you laid for her, when she came carrying 
the milk pails; and for all the tears which she has 
stood here and wept over you!" 

The boy wanted to tell them how he re- 
gretted that he had been unkind to them; and 
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that never, never — from now on — should he be 
anything but good, if they would only tell him 
where the elf was. But the cows didn't listen 
to him. They made such a racket that he be- 
gan to fear one of them would succeed in break- 
ing loose; and he thought that the best thing 
for him to do was to go quietly away from the 
cowhouse. 

When he came out, he was thoroughly dis- 
heartened. He could understand that no one 
on the place wanted to help him find the elf. 

He crawled up on the broad hedge which 
fenced in the farm, and which was overgrown 
with briers and lichen. There he sat down to 
think about how it would go with him, if he 
never became a human being again. 

When father and mother came home from 
church, there would be a surprise for them. 
Yes, a surprise — it would be all over the land ; 
and people would come flocking from East 
Vemminghog, and from Torp, and from Skerup. 
The whole Vemminghog Township would come 
to stare at him. Perhaps father and mother 
would take him with them, and show him at the 
market place in Kivik. 
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No, that was too horrible to think about. He 
would rather that no human being should ever 
see him again. 

His unhappiness was extreme! No one in 
all the world was so unhappy as he. He was 
no longer a human being — but a freak. 

Little by little he began to comprehend what 
it meant to be no longer human. He was 
separated from everything now; he could no 
longer play with other boys, he could not take 
charge of the farm after his parents were gone; 
and certainly no girl would think of marrying 
him. 

m 

He sat and looked at his home. It was a 
little log house, which lay as if it had been crushed 
down to earth, under the high, sloping roof. 
The outhouses were also small; and the patches 
of ground were so narrow that a horse could 
barely turn around on them. But little and 
poor though the place was, it was much too 
good for him now. He couldn't ask for any 
better place than a hole under the stable floor. 

It was wondrously beautiful weather! It 
budded, and it rippled, and it murmured, and 
it twittered — all around him. But he sat 
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there with such a heavy sorrow. He should 
never be happy any more about anything. 

"Poor little fellow!" said May, as the story 
telling came to an end. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Write the story of the cows, pp. 202 and 203, 
in your own words. 

2. Transformed means changed; unbearable, • 
note the prefix un; glisten, to sparkle, shine, or 
gleam; crestfallen, with hanging head — hence 
dispirited; disheartened, discouraged; comprehend, 
to understand. 

Use the right word in the right place in the fol- 
lowing: A caterpillar is finally into 

a butterfly. The ^ing stars looked down 

from on high. The pain was . 

He was at not winning the race, for 

he had boasted that he would surely come in first. 

The inventor was at his many failures. 

My teacher's explanation was so mixed up, I could 
not it. 

To THE Teacher: 

Call on individual pupils to read their composi- 
tions. 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH EVENING 

"Well," said May, as she snuggled up to 
Grandpa, "I wonder what will happen to poor 
little Nils to-night?" 

"We shall see what we shall see," was Grand- 
pa's reply. Then he went on with the story : 

Never had he seen the skies so blue as they 
were to-day. Birds of passage came on their 
travels. They came from foreign lands, and 
had traveled over the East sea, and were now 
on their way North. They were of many 
diflferent kinds; but he was only familiar with 
the wild geese, who came flying in two long 
rows, which met at an angle. 

Several flocks of wild geese had already flown 
by. They flew very high, still he could hear 
how they shrieked : " To the hills ! " 

When the wild geese saw the tame geese, who 
walked about the farm, they sank nearer the 
earth, and called : " Come along ! Come along ! 
We're off to the hills!" 
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The tame geese could not resist the tempta- 
tion to raise their heads and Usten, but they 
answered very sensibly: "We're pretty well 
ofiF where we are/* 

It was, as we have said, an uncommonly fine 
day, with an atmosphere that it must have been 
a real delight to fly in, so Ught and bracing. 
And with each new wild goose flock that flew by 
the tame geese became more and more unruly. 
A couple of times they flapped their wings, as 
if they had half a mind to fly along. 

But then an old mother goose would always 
say to them : " Now don't be silly. Those crea- 
tures will have to suffer both hunger and cold." 

There was a yoimg gander whom the wild 
geese had fired with a passion for adventure. 
"If another flock comes this way, I'll follow 
them," said he. 

Then there came a new flock, who shrieked 
Hke the others, and the young gander answered, 
"Wait a minute! Wait a minute! I'm coming." 

He spread his wings and raised himself into 
the air; but he was so unaccustomed to flying, 
that he fell to the ground again. 

At any rate, the wild geese must have 
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took one leap right down into the goose flock, and 
threw his arms around the neck of the goosey- 
bander. "Oh, no! You don't fly away this 
time, sir!'' cried he. 

But just about then, the gander was consider- 
ing how he should go to work to raise himself 
from the ground. He couldn't stop to shake the 
boy off, hence our little fellow had to go along 
with him — up in the air. 

They bore on towards the heights so rapidly, 
that the boy fairly gasped. Before he had time 
to think that he ought to let go his hold around 
the gander's neck, he was so high up that he 
would have been killed instantly, if he had 
fallen to the ground. 

The only thing that he could do to make him- 
self a little more comfortable, was to try and get 
upon the gander's back. And there he wriggled 
himself forthwith ; but not without considerable 
trouble. And it was not an easy matter, either, 
to hold himself secure on the slippery back, be- 
tween two swaying wings. . . . 

THE BIG CHECKED CLOTH 

The boy had grown so giddy that it was a long 
while before he came to himself. The winds 
howled and beat against him, and the rustle 
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of feathers and swaying of wings sounded like a 
great storm. 

Thirteen geese flew around him, flapping their 
wings and honking. They danced before his 
eyes and they buzzed in his ears. He didn't 
know whether they flew high or low, or in what 
direction they were traveling. 

After a bit, he regained just enough sense to 
understand that he ought to find out where the 
geese were taking him. But this was not so 
easy, for he didn't know how he should ever 
muster up courage enough to look down. He 
was sure he'd faint if he attempted it. 

The wild geese were not flying very high be- 
cause the new traveling companion could not 
breathe in the very thinnest air. For his sake 
they also flew a little slower than usual. 

At last the boy just made himself cast one 
glance down to earth. Then he thought that 
a great big rug lay spread beneath him, which 
was made up of a great number of large and 
small checks. 

He saw nothing but check upon check. 
Some were broad and ran crosswise, and some 
were long and narrow — all over, there were 
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angles and corners. Nothing was round, and 
nothing was crooked. 

"What kind of a big, checked cloth is this that 
I'm looking down on.?" said the boy to himself 
without expecting any one to answer him. 

But instantly, the wild geese who flew about 
him, called out: "Fields and meadows," 

Then he understood that the big, checked 
cloth he was traveling over was the flat land of 
southern Sweden; and he began to comprehend 
why it looked so checked and many-colored. 

The bright green checks he recognized first: 
they were rye fields that had been sown in the 
fall, and had kept themselves green under the 
winter snows. The yellowish-gray checks were 
stubble-fields — the remains of the oat-crop 
which had grown there the summer before. 
The brownish ones were old clover meadows: 
and the black ones, deserted grazing lands. 

The brown checks with the yellow edges were, 
undoubtedly, beech-tree forests; for in these 
you'll find the big trees, which grow in the heart 
of the forest, naked in winter; while the little 
beech-trees, which grow along the borders, keep 
their dry, yellowed leaves way into the spring. 
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There were also dark cheeks with gray centers : 
these were the large, built-up estates encircled 
by the small cottages with their blackening 
straw roofs and their stone-divided land-plots. 

And then there were checks green in the middle 
with brown borders: these were the orchards, 
where the grass-carpets were already turning 
green, although the trees and bushes around 
them were still in their nude, brown bark. 

At this point, Mr. Dickens came in. His 
arrival put an end to the story telling, as he 
and Grandpa had some business to talk over. 

To THE Pupil: 

On p. 195 you will find a spelling rule for words 
ending in y preceded by a consonant. In the sixth 
paragraph, p. 208, occurs the word flying. The y 
in this and similar words does not change, and this 
is the reason: Before i, y is not changed, in order to 
prevent two i's coming together. Examples: fly, 
flying; buy, buying; busy, busying. 

1. Be prepared to give three more examples. 

2. Atmosphere (St'mosfer) air; hedge, a fence 
made of a thicket of bushes; muster up, to gather 
up. 

To THE Teacher: 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH EVENING 

"No more story telling for some time after 
to-night," said Grandpa, after all had been 
seated. "We will finish up the story of Nils, 
and then I must stop." 

"Are you going away?" exclaimed all three 
children in concert. 

"Yes. The orchestra is going on a little 
tour. Mr. Dickens came in last evening to 
tell me that all is ready. We start to-morrow 
morning." 

"A Beethoven tour?" asked Belle, "as it was 
last time?" 

"No, lassie, this time we include Mendels- 
sohn and Mozart." 

"How I should like to hear you!" exclaimed 
Belle. 

"We are to give a concert here in December. 
You three will be my guests on that occasion," 
replied Grandpa. 

"Oh, thank you. Grandpa," said all three. 
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"Your father and mother have arranged to 
spend Thanksgiving with you at the farm. So 
the next story I tell you will be there." 

"The farm?'' asked Ben. 

"The farm! Hurrah!" cried May joyously. 

Grandpa laughed. "Now, we'll hear about 
Nils and some farms," he said; 

The boy could not keep from laughing when 
he saw how checked everything looked. 

But when the wild geese heard him laugh, 
they called out — kind o' reprov ingly : " Fertile 
and good land. Fertile and good land." 

The boy had already become serious. "To 
think that you can laugh; you, who have met 
with the most terrible misfortune that can pos- 
sibly happen to a human being!" thought he. 
And for a moment he was pretty serious. . . . 

Now that he had grown somewhat accustomed 
to the ride and the speed, so that he could think 
of something besides holding himself on th^ 
gander's back, he began to notice how full the 
air was of birds flying northward. 

There was a shouting and a calling from flock 
to flock. "So you came over to-day?" shrieked 
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some. "Yes/* answered the geese, *^How do 
you think the spring's getting on?" "Not a 
leaf on the trees and ice-cold water in the lakes," 
came back the answer. 

When the geese flew over a place where they 
saw any tame, half -naked fowl, they shouted: 
"What's the name of this place? What's the 
name of this place?" Then the roosters cocked 
their heads and answered: "Its name's Lill- 
garde this year — the same as last year." 

Most of the cottages were probably named 
after their owners — which is the custom in 
Skane. But instead of saying this is "Per 
Matssons," or "Ola Bossons," the roosters hit 
upon the kind of names which, to their way of 
thinking, were more appropriate. Those who 
lived on small farms, and belonged to poor 
cottagers, cried: "This place is called Grain- 
scarce." And those who belonged to the poor- 
est hut-dwellers screamed: "The name of this 
place is Little-to-eat, Little-to-eat." 

The big, well-cared-for farms got high-sound- 
ing names from the roosters — such as Lucky- 
meadow, Eggberga and Moneyville. 

But the roosters on the great landed estates 
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were too high and mighty to condescend to 
anything like jesting. One of them crowed and 
called out with such gusto that it sounded as if 
he wanted to be heard clear up to the sun: 
"This is Herr Dybeck's estate; the same this 
year as last year; this year as last year/' 

A little further on strutted one rooster who 
crowed: "This is Swanholm, surely all the 
world knows thatl'* 

The boy observed that the geese did not fly 
straight forward; but zigzagged hither and 
thither over the whole South country, just as 
though they were glad to be in Skane again and 
wanted to pay their respects. 

They came to one place where there was a 
number of big, clumsy-looking buildings with 
great, tall chimneys, and all around these were 
a lot of smaller houses. "This is Jordberga 
Sugar Refinery," cried the roosters. The boy 
shuddered as he sat there on the goose's back. 
He ought to have recognized this place, for it 
was not very far from his home. 

Here he had worked the year before as a 
watch boy; but, to be sure, nothing was exactly 
like itself when one saw it — from up above. 
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And think! Just think! Osa the goose girl 

and little Mats who were his comrades last 

year! Indeed the boy would have been glad 

to know if they still were anywhere about 

here. Fancy what they would have said, had 

they suspected that he was flying over their 
heads! . • • 

Whenever the wild geese happened across any 
tame geese, they had the best fun! They flew 
forward very slowly and called down: "We're 
oflf to the hills. Are you coming along?*' 

But the tame geese answered: "It's still 
winter in this country. You're out too soon. 
Fly back! Fly back!" 

The wild geese lowered themselves that they 
might be heard a little better, and called : " Come 
along! We'll teach you how to fly and swim." 

Then the tame geese got mad and wouldn't 
answer them with a single honk. 

The wild geese sank themselves still lower — 
until they almost touched the ground — then, 
quick as lightning, they raised themselves, just 
as if they'd been terribly frightened. "Oh, oh, 
oh!" they exclaimed. "Those things were not 
geese. They were only sheep." 
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that it could be as fresh and bracing as it was, 
up in the air; or that there rose from the earth 
such a fine scent of resin and soil. Nor had he 
ever dreamed what it could be like — to ride so 
high above the. earth. It was just like flying 
away from sorrow and trouble and annoyances 
of every kind that could be thought of. 

Mr. Dickens came in, just at this point, to 
talk over the concert tour with Grandpa, so the 
story telling had to stop. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Write four sentences, one of each type, — a, 
6, c, and d. 

2. Fertile (fgr'tfl or til) means fruitful; to con- 
descend, to let one's self down, to lower one's dig- 
nity; gusto, relish, taste; strutted, walked with 
affected dignity; resin, rosin. 

To THE Teacher: 

Call on different pupils to read their sentences. 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENING 

In the forenoon of Thanksgiving Day, it 
looked as though Grandpa could not get to the 
farm in time to have dinner with the family. 
There had been a heavy fall of snow, and his 
train was very much behind time. Fortunately, 
he had telegraphed early in the day that the 
train would probably be late. So dinner was 
planned for a later hour and, to the joy of all. 
Grandpa did get to the farm in time to sit down 
with the others. 

After dinner, Grandpa said: *'A11 through 
dinner I have been thinking of the piece I used 
to recite in school at Thanksgiving time. This 
is the way it goes:" 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Over the river and through the wood. 
To grandfather's house we go; 

The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 
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Over the river and throtigh the wood — 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes, 

And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

Over the river and through the wood. 
To have a first-rate play — 
Hear the bells ring, 
" Ting-a-ling-ling ! " 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day ! 

Over the river and through the wood 
Trot fast, my dapple gray ! 

Spring over the ground 

Like the hunting hound ! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 

' Over the river and through the wood. 
And straight through the barn-yard gate! 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow — 
It is so hard to wait! 

Over the river and through the wood; 
Now grandmother's cap I spy ! 

Hurrah for the fun ! 

Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie ! 

— Lydia Maria Child. 

After Grandpa had finished, he said, "I had 
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the pleasure on the tour of meeting my friend. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. We had an interesting 
chat, mainly about going fishing in Canada, and 
before parting he gave me the words and the 
music of his poem for the school children of 
America. Shall we sing it now?" 

The children's reply was to take Grandpa 
over to the piano. 



AMERICA BEFRIEND 



Rev. Henbt van Dtxb 



William Pierson Merbill 




1. O Lord our God, Thy might-y hand Hath made our coun- try 

2. The strength of ev - 'ry state in-crease In Un- ion's gold- en 

3. suf - f er not her feet to stray, But guide her un-taught 

4. Thro' all the wait- ing land pro - claim Thy gos-pel of good 
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free; 

chain; 

might, 
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From all her broad and hap - py land May 

Her thou -sand cit - ies • fill with peace, Her 

That she may walk in peace -ful day, And 

And may the mu - sic of Thy name, In 
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wor- ship rise to Thee. Ful - fill the pro-mise of her youth, 

mil - lion fields with grain. The vir-tues of her min-gled blood 

lead the world in light. Bring down the proud, lift up the poor, 

ev - 'ly bo - som thrill. O'er hill and vale, from sea to sea, 
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lib - er - ty de - fend; 

one new peo - pie blend; 

e - qual ways a - mend; 

ho - ly reign ex - tend. 



By law and or - der. 

By u - ni - ty and 

By jus - tice» na - tion 

By faith and hope and 
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love and truth, A - mer - i - ca, 

broth - er - hood, A - mer - i - ca, 

wide and sure, A - mer - i - ca, 

char - i - ty, A - mer - i - ca. 
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A - mer - i - ca 
A - mer - i - ca 
A - mer-i - Ca 
A - mer-i - ca 



be -friend! 
be -friend! 
be - friend! 
be -friend! 
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Courtesy of Rev. Henry Van Dyke. 
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^o THE Pupil: 

X. Copy the first stanza of Henry van Dyke's 
l^oem, "America Befriend," and memorize it. 

S. Dappled, spotted. Pumpkin pie is some- 
^^^tties made out of squash. 

^ o THE Teacher: 

Test the pupils' knowledge of the first stanza. 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

The snowstorm of Thanksgiving Day was 
followed by a keen frost that night, and the 
succeeding day had been beautifully clear and 
bright, though cold, — very cold. 

The children coasted all day long with a 
Flexible Flyer that Ben found in the attic. 
After supper they came into the sitting room, 
still bright and rosy with their exercise. 

"Well," said Grandpa, "you youngsters look 
as if you had been playing with Jack Frost.** 

"We have," replied May, "and he nipped my 
nose. Where does he come from. Grandpa?" 

"Let me tell you a story," he replied. 

The Frost 

The frost looked forth one stiU, clear night, 
And whispered, "Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence I'll take my way 
I will not go like that blustering train — 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But I'll be as busy as they." 
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Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its 

crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near» 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept, 

By the light of the mom were seen 
Most beautiful things — there were flowers and 

trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers, and these 

All pictured in silver sheen! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair — 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

"Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he; 
"This costly pitcher I'll burst in three. 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall Hchick!' to tell them I'm drinking! " 

— Hannah S. Gould. 
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Grandpa, we have so much frost and snow 
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here now, that it would be a good time to tell us 
those stories of the far north that you prom- 
ised us, wouldn't it?" said Ben. 

Grandpa nodded his head in assent, and began 

The Stories of the Far North. 

The people of the far north have their songs 
and stories, just as do those of sunny Greece and 
Italy. And I am first going to tell you a little 
about Asgard, the wonderful city where lived 
the gods and goddesses of the northland. 

Asgard was in a beautiful meadow, which lay 
on top of a mountain so high that its peaks 
reached into the clouds. The streets of this city 
were paved with gold, and its palaces were built 
of shining white marble and purest silver. The 
city could be reached only by a bridge most dif- 
ficult to cross, — a wonderful bridge which we 
now call the rainbow. 

Odin was the greatest of the gods of the north, 
and his palace was the finest in Asgard. It was 
called Valhalla, and in it sat Odin on a lofty 
throne which overlooked the sky and the earth. 
The throne was a wonderful golden one, orna- 
mented with precious gems. 
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Here Odin sat in state, a shining helmet on 
his head, and a huge spear made from the 
branches of a mighty tree in his hand. He wore 
a beautiful cloak of blue velvet decorated with 
stars, and at his feet lay two wolves which de- 
voured all the meat which was set before Odin. 
For you see, this king of the gods lived mostly 
on mead, and did not need meat. 

Two ravens perched on the back of the golden 
throne. They had queer names, and so did 
the wolves, but I shall not ask you to remember 
them. Every day these ravens flew over the 
whole world, and brought back all the news to 
Odin. 

Now that you have a picture of the Olym- 
pus of these northern gods, let me tell you a 
little of the history of these people of the 
north. 

» 

You must know that there was one place 
which Odin could not control. This was the 
country of the frost giants, a cold, frozen coun- 
try beyond the northern seas. Odin had no 
power over the frost giants either, for these 
giants were as old as the gods, and had always 
been envious of those who dwelt in Asgard. The 
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frost giants would have been supremely happy 
if they could have crossed the rainbow bridge 
and entered Asgard. 

Half the year these frost giants controlled the 
earth. They imprisoned streams in their peb- 
bly beds, and hushed the song of the birds. 

Odin's eldest son, Thor, was the god of thun- 
der. He carried a magic hammer, which was 
so strong it could crush mountains. And no 
matter how far Thor hurled it, it returned to his 
hand. Its name was Miolnir. When Thor 
swung it over his head, lightning flashed in the 
sky, and thunder rolled in the mountain tops. 
The thunder was supposed really to be the noise 
made by Thor's chariot, always drawn by two 
swift goats. 

Besides the hammer, Miohiir, Thor had a belt 
which was called the belt of power. When 
he wore it, his strength was doubled. Then, 
too, Thor had an iron glove. When he wore this 
glove he never missed the mark at which he 
hurled his hammer, no matter how far away it 
might be. 

Now, if it had not been for Thor and his 
mighty hammer, his belt of power, and his glove 
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of iron, the wicked frost giants might have 
crossed the rainbow bridge and invaded the 
city of the gods. But he was ever watchful, 
and so the giants of the north hated him and 
tried in many ways to take possession of Miolnir. 

One day Thor returned from a long, hard 
journey, and being worn out from lack of sleep 
he sank on his palace steps and fell into a heavy 
slumber. Hours afterward when he awoke, 
MiSlnir was missing. He hunted everywhere, 
but not a trace of the hammer could be found. 

Now there was in Asgard a god named Loki. 
He was a naughty little god, good-natured, but 
very fond of mischief. Thor sent for him, think- 
ing he might have played a prank and hidden 
the precious hammer. Loki declared he had not 
seen Miolnir, and offered to go in search of it. 

Then Thor thought of the wicked giants, and 
his eyes flashed like fire, and he roared: "The 
frost giants have stolen Miolnir by enchantment 
and no one on earth or in heaven knows where 
they may have hidden it.'' 

Loki put' on a pair of magic shoes which car- 
ried him along swiftly, and went off to seek 
Thorns hammer. He traveled for many days 
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without meeting any one, but at last he saw one 
of the giants, Thrym by name, sitting on a 
mountainside. He was watching his sheep, and 
making golden eolla,rs for his dogs. 
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And now, children, we must stop, for I must 
write a letter to Grandma, said Grandpa." 

To THE Pupils: 

1. Rewrite paragraph 4 on p. 230, replacing the 
following with synonymous expressions: Beautiful 
meadow; its peaks reached into the clouds; shining 
white marble and purest silver; a bridge most difficult 
to cross. 

2. Copy and memorize the second stanza of 
"America Befriend." 

3. Coat of mail, in the old days, meant a defen- 
sive garment made of hammered metal links; bevies, 
means flocks; mead, a drink made of honey. 

4. Pronounce the following: Odin (o'dm); As- 
gard (as'gard); Valhalla, (vaihai'la); Thor (thor) 
— from this comes our word Thursday; Miblnir 
(miol'ner) ; Loki (lo'ki) ; Thrym (trim) . This giant's 
name was at one time Rime. From this, comes our 
word rime J meaning hoar frost. His horses were hail 
clouds. Odin means all-father. He is the chief 
god in Norse Mythology. The name is often written 
Woden, which we find in our word Wednesday 
(Woden's Day). i^slTi 
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TWENTY-NINTH EVENING 

"Grandpa, I wonder if we shall find that won- 
derful hammer to-night?" said Ben. 

"Well, let us go on and find out,*' was the 
reply, and Grandpa continued: 

"Welcome, Loki," called out Thrym, when he 
saw the visitor from Asgard. "How goes it 
with the gods of the golden city, and what has 
brought you on such a long journey?" 

"It goes badly with the gods and with Asgard 
since you stole Thor's hammer," said shrewd 
Loki, guessing that Thrym might be the thief. 
" And I have come to find where you have hidden 
Miolnir." 

Now Thrym was very ugly and very big and 
strong, so he was somewhat surprised at Loki's 
boldness. Indeed he was so surprised that he 
was at a loss for an immediate answer. He 
laughed loud and long, until the hills echoed and 
re-echoed. He laughed until the trees shook, 
and the stones rolled down and rattled into the 
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valleys below. Then he tore a huge tree up by 
the roots and flimg it far so that it fell into the 
distant sea. That was to show Loki his great 
strength. 

After all this, he turned and said: "You will 
never find Thor's wonderful hammer, friend 
Loki, for I have buried it nine miles under 
the earth." Loki threatened the giant with 
all manner of awful punishments. Thrym re- 
mained firm, for he knew that the gods were 
powerless without Miolnir and that he was on 
the safe side. Then Loki coaxed and pleaded 
— but all in vain. 

At last the giant said: "Go back to Asgard 
and tell Odin, and Thor, and all the others, that I 
shall give back the hammer when they give me 
Freya for my wife." 

Loki, seeing that his coaxing and threatening 
were in vain, returned swiftly to Asgard with 
the giant's message. Odin was furious, but 
Thor went quickly to Freya and said: "Put 
on your bridal dress, Freya, and come with me 
to Thrym. He has buried my hammer nine 
miles undergound, and unless you marry him, 
he will not give it back." 
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Now Freya, who was the goddess of love, w^^ 
most beautiful. She was devoted to music, 
flowers, and the springtime, and she did not 
like the idea of journeying to the desolate, frozen 
country of the north and dwelling there. 

In fact, she flew into a dreadful rage, and 
stamped until the floors of the palace shook. 

I 

Thor departed in haste ; he did not hke the things 
Freya said in her anger. He called all the gods 
together, and they held a council to decide 
what should be done to punish Thrym and get 
back the hammer. All were greatly alarmed, 
because they knew that the frost giants might 
descend on Asgard at any minute, now that the 

* 

hammer was gone. 

At last the mischievous Loki said: "There is 
but one way to recover Miolnir. Thrym must 
have a bride, and as Freya will not go, let us 
dress Thor like her and send him. Let us 
array him in a bridal gown, with precious stones 
on his head, a necklace, and a bridal veil.'' 

"Never," roared Thor. "I should be the 
joke of all the gods of Asgard." 






But the hammer is yours," returned Loki, 
and it is your duty to recover it. Unless it is 
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brought back soon, the giants will capture 
Asgard and rule over us.'' 

So Thor said no more, but allowed himself to 
be dressed as a bride in a rich embroidered robe, 
with beautiful jewels, a necklace, and a girdle 
of shining gold. And what fun the gods and 
goddesses had while he was being thus arrayed ! 
The robe belonged to Freya, and several maid- 
ens were called to let out the seams, and put in 
extra pieces, and let down the hem before huge 
Thor could get into it. Then the maidens brushed 
and curled his red hair and covered it with a 
headdress of jewels. Last of all they put on the 
bridal veil, which covered him even to his feet. 

Meanwhile the gods had harnessed Thor's 
milk-white goats to his chariot, and thus the 
two, set out for the frost giants' country. 

When Thrym saw the bridal party approach- 
ing he was filled with delight. He ran to meet 
them, and tried to lift the bride's veil so that he 
might see her face. Loki forbade him, saying 
the goddess was timid. 

Thrym led the way to his palace. There his 
kinsmen and followers were assembled, and £he 
tables were spread for a feast. 
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''Rise, you giants/' shouted Thrym, "and 
make way for Freya, my bride." 

After welcoming the timid bride, they seated 
themselves for the feast. Thrym urged his 
bride to eat, but she appeared too frightened. 

As for Thrym, he was as happy as could be, 
for it wasn't every giant who could win a god- 
dess for his bride. 

And now the bride's fear appeared to grow 
less, for she arranged her veil so that she could 
eat without lifting it enough to show her face. 
Surely, the sight he now beheld should have 
made Thrym suspect treachery. For the timid 
bride ate eight large salmon, then twelve roasted 
birds, and next a whole ox. Then she drank 
three barrels of mead, and turned her attention 
to the delicacies which had been specially pre- 
pared for the ladies who were at the feast. 

Thrym was really amazed, and called out: 
"Did any one see such an appetite in a bride 
before this?" 

Now Loki began to worry, so he whispered to 
the giant, "Freya has been so delighted at the 
thought of coming here that she has eaten noth- 
ing for eight days." 
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At last the feast was over, and it was time for 
the wedding. Thrym ordered the elves to 
bring in the hammer, Miolnir. While they were 
waiting for it, Thrym peeped through the bridal 
veil at the bride's eyes. 

Instantly he cried out to Loki, "Why are 
Freya's eyes so fierce?" 

"Oh," replied the bride's serving-maid, "she 
has been without sleep for a week, so eager has 
she been to come here. Her eyes bum for lack 
of sleep." 

And now the elves arrived with the hammer, 
so Thrym asked no more questions. He ordered 
the elves to lay it in Freya's lap. 

No sooner had they done so, than she grasped 
it firmly by the handle, tore off the bridal veil, 
and there stood before the astonished and 
frightened gathering, Thor the Thunderer, his 
face as black as a storm cloud, his eyes blazing. 

There was no chance to escape, even if all 
present had not been too frightened to move. 
Thor swung the hammer over his head, and the 
palace rocked like a baby's cradle. There was 
one blinding flash of lightning after another, peal 
after peal of thunder, the walls fell over, and 
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Thrym and all his people were buried in the 
ruins. 

Thus did Thor lose and recover his mighty 
hammer, and thus were the frost giants pun- 
ished. 

"Now/' continued Grandpa, "the next story 
I shall tell you at home, for we leave the farm 
to-morrow morning.'' 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Tell the story of Thrym's death in your own 
words. 

2. Write five sentences similar to this, — To 
whom' did Ben give his picture? You are, however, 
to put in place of the word Ben some other proper 
noun, and in place of the word picture, another 
common noun. No two of the sentences are to be 
exactly alike, except in one thing: To whom begins 
them all. 

3. Copy the third stanza of "America Befriend," 
and memorize it. 

4. Freya (fri a or fra a). Her name survives in 
our word Friday. 

To THE Teacher: 
Exercises 1 and 2 to be oral. 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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THIRTIETH EVENING 

Thanksgiving Day was now but a faint mem- 
ory, for Christmas was approaching, and the 
thought of Santa Claus was in every one's head. 

Probably because Grandpa was helping Santa 
Claus, story telling had not been resumed at 
first on the return home from the farm. This 
night, however, Grandpa was ready, and the 
children anxious for him to begin. 

"Do you know how Thor's hammer was 
made?" he asked the three children. 

"No, Grandpa," was the reply. 

"Let that be the story for to-night, then," 
said Grandpa. 

How Thor's Hammer Was Made 

Mighty Thor, the Thunderer, had a ver> 
comely wife named Sif. She had beautiful 
golden hair, so long that it touched the floor. 
Thor was very proud of his wife's hair, and the 
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Now Loki never saw anything beautiful with- 
out being tempted to spoil it. And when he saw 
that Sif was sound asleep he thought it would be 
a great joke to carry away her golden hair. 

So, without making a sound, he stole into the 
palace, like the rogue that he was, and cut off 
the golden locks. He did it so quietly that Sif 
was not disturbed, and Loki left not a sign that 
could show who was the wicked one. 

When Sif awoke and found herself shorn of 
her hair she became frantic with grief. She 
wept bitterly, and hid herself. 

Soon Thor came; and as Sif usually came to 
meet him, he was alarmed lest some evil had 
befallen her. He called her, but there was no 
answer. He hastened from room to room of the 
palace, calling loudly all the while; and at last 
he found Sif, hidden behind a huge pillar in the 
great hall. 

She stood clasping her head in both hands 
and weeping bitterly. Instantly, Thor saw 
that her beautiful hair was gone, and between 
sobs Sif told him what had happened. Thor's 
wrath knew no bounds. He was terrible to see. 
"I know who has done this,'' he shouted. "That 
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evil Loki has been up to mischief again." And 
Thor started in search of the mischievous one. 

Now Loki had seen the lightning flashes from 
Thor's eyes, and had heard the roaring of his 
voice as it echoed in the mountains. Fright- 
ened, he tried to hide himself by changing his 
form, but Thor soon found him. 

Loki begged for mercy, but his pleadings 
were in vain until he confessed that he had taken 
Sif's hair. He promised, too, to bring her a 
new head of hair, as beautiful as the one he had 
stolen. *'I'll get the elves to make a crown of 
hair for Sif , more beautiful than the one she 
used to wear," gasped he. 

So Thor let him go, and Loki, shaking with 
fear, sped down into the underworld, where 
dusky dwarfs lived in gloomy caverns, and 
worked in metals. Loki begged one of them, 
Dvalin by name, to make a crown of golden 
hair. "It must be hair that will grow like any 
other hair, and I will give you anything you 
ask if you do your work well," said he. "But 
you must also make a present for Odin and one 
for Frey." 

Dvalin promised, and immediately set to 
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work making golden hair that would grow. 
He made, too, for Odin a wonderful spear 
named Gungnir, which never failed to hit 
the object at which it was aimed. And, too, 
he made for Frey the ship Skidbladnir, which 
could sail through the air as well as on the water, 
and yet was so wonderfully made that it could 
be folded up and carried in one's pocket. 

With these treasures Loki hastened back to 
the upper world. He knew that Odin would be 
angry with him for stealing Sif's hair, and the 
crafty fellow intended to soothe this great god 
by giving him the wonderful spear made by 
Dvalin. 

But he was so pleased with the gifts he car- 
ried that he began to boast of them. "Dvalin 
and his dwarfs are the most clever metal work- 
ers in the world," he bragged. "All other 
dwarfs are stupid little elves compared with 
those who made my gifts.'' 

Now one of the other dwarfs. Brock, heard 
these remarks, and he became very angry. He 
had a brother, Sindre, whom the dwarfs con- 
sidered the best workman in all the world. So 
•he spoke and said, "My brother Sindre can 
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make more wonderful things out of metal than 
ever Dvalin and his dwarfs have thought of." 

Loki laughed and laughed, which made 
Brock angrier still. Then Loki said: "Go 
tell your brother Sindre that, if he can make 
three such precious things as the golden hair, 
the spear, and the ship, he may have my 
head." And he laughed again, more loudly 
than before. 

Brock was oflf to the gloomy cavern of the 
underworld where lived his brother, before 
Loki had stopped laughing. He was deter- 
mined to have Loki's head, and he lost no time 
in telling his brother what had happened. 

Sindre was hard at work in his smithy almost 
as soon as Brock had finished his story. It was 
a weird place: a gloomy cavern, as I have told 
you, with tools piled all around, and no light 
save what came from the smithy fire. 

Brock had offered to blow the bellows. So 
he blew with all his might, and when the fire 
was red, Sindre put in it a swine skin. Then he 
warned Brock not to cease blowing no matter 
what happened, and went out of the cavern to 
implore the aid of the powers of darkness. 
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No sooner had lie gone than a gadfly flew in; 
and after buzzing about, it settled on Brock's 
head and stung him. In spite of the pain. 
Brock kept on blowing with all his might, and 
when Sindre returned he said: "Well done. 
Brock ! That gadfly was Loki, who thought to 
stop you by stinging you." Then Sindre drew 
out of the fire a huge wild boar, with bristles of 
gold. He could travel through the air with 
wonderful speed, and as he flew he gave out 
light from his golden bristles. 

Now Sindre put some gold in the fire, and 
bade his brother blow as before while he was 
away from the cavern. Again came Loki the 
gadfly; this time he stung Brock on the cheek 
so fiercely that Brock could hardly keep on 
blowing. Oh, for one blow at that gadfly! 

But in spite of the pain. Brock worked stead- 
ily, until Sindre returned and drew out of the 
fire a magic ring of gold, from which, every 
ninth day, would drop eight other rings of gold. 

"Oh, see what time it is!" said Grandpa, 
"I must go to rehearsal, and you children, to 
bed." 
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To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the last stanza of "America Befriend," 
and memorize it. 

2. Pronounce the following: Sif (sff), wife of 
Thor. Her shining hair (summer foliage or golden 
sheaves) is first destroyed and then restored by Loki 
(heat). Skidbladnir, (sldd blad'ner), the floating, 
changing cloud in the summer sky; Qungnir (goong- 
ner); Dvalin (dva'lin); Brock, a dwarf, brother of 
Sindre; Sindre (sKn'drfi), a master smith among the 
dwarfs. 

To THE Teacher: 

Test the pupils' knowledge of the third stanza. 

Valuable material for seat work will be found on 
pp. 372 to 381 in the classified lists of the nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives app>earing in this Reader. By 
using such suggestions in regard to these fists as 
that given on p. 195, your own ingenuity and judg- 
ment will suggest frequent and varied exercises 
with the classified lists, which cannot but greatly 
improve the English of your pupils. 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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THIRTY-FIRST EVENING 

Belle was alone in the room when Grandpa 
opened the door. She was humming a Scotch 
air to herself and practising some dance steps. 

"Well, lassie," said he, as he closed the door, 
** that looks to me like the Highland Fling/' 

"That's what it is, Grandpa. .Some girls 
from my class are to dance it in assembly next 
week, and I hope to be one of those chosen." 

"I should like to see them," said Grandpa. 

"I should be glad to have you come. Grand- 
pa," said Belle, as the door opened and May and 
Ben entered. 

So it was arranged that Grandpa should go 
to school with the children on the morning of 
the dance, and then he continued the story: 

Again a third time did Sindre put something 
into the fire, — this time a lump of iron. Again 
Sindre went out, leaving Brock to blow the 
bellows and to be annoyed by the gadfly. 
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No sooner had he started to blow than the 
gadfly settled over his eyes, and stung him 
until the blood ran into his eyes so that he could 
hardly see. He stood it as long as he could ; and 
at last raised his hand just for a second to brush 
the gadfly away, and to wipe the blood out of 
his eyes. 

Sindre came in a moment later, and drew the 
huge hammer out of the fire. 

"Ah," he exclaimed, "you must have stopped 
blowing. See, you have almost spoiled the 
hammer; the handle is too short. But you 
can't lengthen it now, so carry the gifts to As- 
gard, and bring me Loki's head." 

Brock set out for Asgard at once, carrying 
with him the boar with the golden bristles, the 
wonderful ring, and the hammer with the short 
handle. When he arrived in the city of golden 
streets and marble palaces, the gods were very 
anxious to see what he had brought. They took 
their places in the great hall, and Odin, Thor, 
and Frey were chosen as judges, to decide 
whether Loki or Brock had brought the more 
wonderful gifts. 

Loki gave to Odin the spear Gungnir, which 
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never missed its mark. To Frey, who was also 
a powerful god of Asgard, he gave the ship 
Skidbladnir, which could go on land or sea, in 
any direction its master willed, no matter how 
hard the wind might blow or how hard the sea 
might rise, and which was large enough to hold 
at once all the gods of Asgard with their horses 
and yet could be folded up and carried in one's 
pocket. To Thor he gave the crown of golden 
hair. Thor placed this crown on Sif's head, 
where it immediately began to grow. 

Then Loki turned scornfully to Brock and 
laughing as only Loki could laugh, he said, "Now 
bring out the trinkets which your wonderful 
brother has made/' 

So Brock stepped forward and stood before 
the curious gods with his treasures. To Frey 
he gave the boar with the golden bristles say- 
ing: "This boar can run more rapidly than 
the swiftest horse, in the air or upon the land, 
by night or by day. No matter how dark the 
night, the light from his bristles will make it as 
bright as the noonday sun," 

To Odin he gave the magic golden ring 
saying: "This ring, eveiy ninth day, wiU 
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give you eight other rings as fine and heavy as 
itself/^ 

To Thor the Thunderer he gave the iron 
hammer with the short handle, saying: "This 
hammer is called MiSlnir. Nothing in all the 
world nor in the underworld is strong enough to 
resist its power. It will never fail its mark. 

Then Brock returned to his place, and the 
gods talked with each other concerning the 
treasures that the two had brought. ^ 

Thor swung the hammer aloft, and instantly 
lightning flashed, the thunder pealed, and thick 
black clouds gathered in the sky. When the 
gods saw and heard this they were not long in 
deciding that Brock had won the wager. 

"For," said they, "while we have this won- 
derful hammer we can always defend our loved 
city from the attacks of the frost giants.'* 

Brock's face glowed like his brother's fire. 
And now to get Loki's head! That cunning 
fellow had fled as soon as he saw what the ham- 
mer could do; and as he wore magic shoes he 
was soon far away. 

Thor overtook him, however, and brought 
him back. 
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"You may take his head," said Thor to 
Brock. "It is rightfully yours/' 

"But you have no right to touch my neck/' 
shrieked the crafty Loki. 

As this was true, and as Brock could not 
cut oflf Loki's head without touching his neck, 
he had to leave the cunning one's head alone. 

But Brock was determined to punish Loki 
in some way; and so, to make him stop boasting, 
he took an awl and a thong and sewed the boast- 
er's lips together. Then all the gods taunted 
Loki, until he managed to cut the thong. And 
after that he was as noisy as ever. 

And now you know how Thor the Thunderer 
got his wonderful hammer Miolnir. 

The postman's whistle called Ben to the door. 
In a few minutes he returned, saying, 

"A letter for me from Cousin Tom." 

"Won't you read it aloud, Ben?" asked 
Grandpa, and Ben did so: 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, 

September 2, 1912. 
Dear Cousin Ben: 

Yesterday was "Wattle Blossom Day." As Ire- 
land has her shamrock, Scotland her thistle, England 
her rose, and Wales her leek, so do we have the 
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Father told me a few days ago that he is going to 
China and Japan on business. He also told me that 
if I should be a good boy and if I were graduated at 
the end of this term, he would take me with him. 
Shall I be good? Well, rather! 

With love to Belle and May, not forgetting Uncle 

John, Aunt Mary, and Grandpa, believe me, 

Your loving cousin, 

Tom. 

To THE Pupil: 

Copy Tom's letter. 

The wattle blossom is the flower of a tree native 
to Australia, belonging to the acacia family. 

To THE Teacher: 

Test the pupils' knowledge of the fourth stanza of 
"America Befriend." 

Collect the copies of Tom's letter. 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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TfflRTY-SECOND EVENING 

''What is the story to-night, Grandpa?" 
asked Ben. 

Something about apples," was the answer. 

Oh, I like apples!" exclaimed May. 

So does Belle," said Grandpa with a smile 
at the big sister. "I thought you would all 
like to hear about some magic apples." 

And Grandpa told the story of 

Iduna and Her Apples. 

Asgard, the city of the gods, had many beau- 
tiful gardens, but none was so beautiful as the 

garden of Always Young. Bragi, the god of 

« 

poetry, lived in this garden with his wife Iduna. 

Bragi's songs told of the deeds of brave war- 
riors, and he traveled from place to place sing- 
ing these songs to inspire other men to bravery. 
And when he played upon his golden harp, 
the music was so sweet that the trees budded 
and the flowers bloomed at the sound of it. 
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Bragi's goddess wife, Iduna, was the symbol of 
immortal youth. When Bragi was away on his 
travels she wandered all day in the beautiful 
garden of Always Young. You may wonder 
why the garden had such an odd name: it was 
because, wherever Iduna was, there nothing 
could grow old. The trees always had fresh 
green leaves, the flowers were always in bloom. 
Even the grass, every blade of it, wore a pearly 
drop of dew to keep it fresh. And the birds 
sang, ever and always, sweet songs about youth 
and beauty. 

Iduna was as fair as her garden, and beloved 
by all in Asgard. She never left the beautiful 
garden, and yet she never was lonesome nor 
unhappy. It was said that Bragi, her husband, 
used to tell her a wonderful, wonderful story 
which would never come to an end, and besides, 
all the gods and goddesses of Asgard visited 
her every day. 

You may ask why they came so often. It 
was a pleasure, of course, to visit such a charm- 
ing goddess and such a beautiful garden, but 
there was another reason. Hidden away in a 
secret place, Iduna kept a basket of marvelous 
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apples. Whoever ate these apples daily, re- 
mained forever young and beautiful. 

And so they were very precious apples in- 
deed. Iduna guarded them well in a magic 
basket, and carried the key fastened to her gir- 
dle. Since it was a magic basket, it made no 
difference how many gods and goddesses came 
to call, nor how many apples were eaten: there 
were always just so many in the basket. Yet 
there were always plenty left. Doesn't it re- 
mind you of good Baucis's pitcher? 

Iduna herself never knew just how the new 
apples got into her basket. She never saw a 
new one until it was in its place ; but she always 
heard a sweet sound which the apple made when 
it touched the bottom. 

One beautiful day Odin, Loki, and another 
god started out on a long journey. Before 
leaving, they visited Iduna to get some apples. 
Bragi was going away, too, so they bade the 
goddess farewell together, and she was left alone 
in her garden of Always Young. 

She sat by the fountain for a while, and 
watched the sparkling water as it rose in the 
air, falling again with a thousand little gurgles 
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and snatches of song, while the sunlight danced 
and played with the drops. Then she wandered 
off to. the river which flowed through the garden. 

Iduna sat down in a cool, shady spot and 
looked at her image in the clear water. She 
could see, too, the shadows of fleecy white 
clouds as they floated overhead. 

While she sat watching her own beautiful 
face and the clouds mirrored in the water, a 
dark shadow appeared and spoiled the picture. 
Iduna saw the reflection of a huge bird such as 
she had never seen before. It had immense 
dark wings, a head with a strong beak and flerce 
eyes, and powerful talons. She looked up, and 
there was the monster bird hovering over her. 
It remained a moment, and then flew away. 
She wondered what it was. 

Meanwhile Bragi had gone on his way, while 
Odin and Loki with their companion pursued 
their journey. At last they stopped to rest, 
hungry and tired as they were. They carried 
no food, and although they looked all about, 
could find nothing to eat. 

Finally Loki spied a herd of cattle. The 
gods killed one, built a fire, and soon had some 
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of the meat over it. Try as they would, how- 
ever, they could not cook the meat. They piled 
wood on the fire until the flames leaped up to the 
sky. Yet the meat remained raw. They were 
puzzled, and did not know what to do. 

Odin said it must be magic that prevented 
the meat from cooking. He had barely finished 
speaking when they heard a noise overhead. 
Looking up, they saw an enormous and ugly 
bird sitting in a tree. With its fierce eyes, huge 
dark wings, and sharp talons, it was indeed a 
fearsome sight. 

It spoke to them and said: "If you will give 
me as much meat as I can eat, I will remove the 
magic spell and allow you to cook your meal.'* 

The gods agreed, and the bird flew down, and 
remained near the fire for a moment, flapping 
its wings. Immediately the meat began to 
cook; then the bird seized the largest piece of 
meat and flew upward again. 

Loki was' angry because it had taken so much. 
He seized a club and struck a heavy blow on the 
bird's back, To his surprise the stick remained 
where it had fallen, and he could not let go of it. 
He was dragged through bushes and briers, and 
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then aloft through the air at such a rapid rate 
he cried out for mercy, but in vain. 

Now when Odin saw this bird remove the 
enchantment from the fire, and saw it carry 
Loki off through the air, he knew that it must 
be the strongest giant of all those that so often 
attacked Asgard. And he said to his remaining 
companion: "Let us hasten back to Asgard/' 

By this time the bird and Loki were out of 
sight. Odin and his companion walked many 
weary miles to Asgard and lo ! just as they were 
approaching the gates of their city, they saw 
Loki coming towards them ! 

They questioned him, and the crafty fellow 
declared that he had been carried a long dis- 
tance through the air, and then flung down 
from the top of a lofty mountain. 

Odin said nothing, but he knew that this 
dreadful ^iant would not have freed Loki with- 
out getting something in return. 

The truth was, that the giant wanted Iduna 
and her magic apples, and Loki, willing to 
promise anything to gain his freedom, promised 
to coax Iduna out of her garden to a place 
where the giant could seize her. 
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As soon as he could steal away without being 
observed, Loki hastened to Iduna's garden. 
He found her seated by the fountain, with her 
magic basket in her lap. 

"I have just returned from a long journey, 
and am weary," said Loki. "Give me one of 
your apples to refresh me.^ 

Iduna gave him one of the beautiful, rosy 
apples; but Loki, instead of thanking her and 
eating the apple, looked at it closely, turning it 
over and over in his hand the while. 

Then said he, "I could hardly believe it at 
first, but now I see that your apples are small 
and poor — too bad!" 

"That cannot be," replied Iduna. "Odin 
himself, who has been all over the world, says 
that nowhere else are there such apples as mine." 

"Then never again can he truthfully say such 
a thing, for I have discovered not very far 
away a wonderful tree which bears apples that 
look very much like yours. They are far more 
beautiful, however, and of a better flavor, and 
no one who sees them and tastes them will 
ever again care for yours. It is too bad you 
cannot go and see them." 
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Here ended the story telling for the evening. 

"May, can you guess what that bird made 
me think of ? '* said Ben. 

"I know," said Belle. "It was something 
Grandpa told us a long time ago.'' 

"Well, if you know, don't tell. Let May 
think!" said Ben. 

After several minutes, when May had reached 
the top of the staircase, she called out, 

"Oh, Ben, I know now what that bird made 
you think of: Hercules and the Stymph " 

Can you finish it.^ 

To THE Pupil: 

t. Copy paragraph two, p. 183. 

2. Copy the following expressions, and be ready 
to use each in a sentence: 

sea of dew must stop 

bat's back next spring 

roast stuflFed veal with thine eyes 

mere song hath made 

mingled blood bosom thrill 

3. Pronounce the following Bragi (bra'gi) ; Iduna 
(e doo na) . 

To THE Teacher: 

Collect No. 1. No. 2 is to be an oral exercise, 
after the pupils have finished the copying. 
Phonic review will be found in reciting No. 2. 
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''Fine! Fine!" said Grandpa, turning to May. 
"And what are you to do, lassie?" 

'*0h, I have a piece to speak," said she. 

"Well, I want to hear that," said Grandpa, 
"and as I shall be away with the orchestra till 
long after the Christmas holidays, I hope you 

« 

will favor us with it after I have finished the 
story of Iduna." 

"With pleasure, Grandpa." 
And he continued: 

"I do not wish to leave my beautiful garden," 
was the reply. "Nor do I care to see your 
wonderful apples nor to hear anything more 
about them." 

But the cunning Loki, tempter that he was, 
teased and teased, until at last the goddess 
asked, "Is it far from here?" 

"It is only a little way," said Loki. 

Now Bragi had many, many times warned 
Iduna never to leave the garden, but she was so 
desirous of seeing these apples that she forgot 
his warnings and determined to go. 

"It is only a little way," she repeated to her- 
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self, " and I shall be back before any one comes 
to Always Young to see me. But," thought 
she, "what shall I do with my own apples while 
I am away?" 

In a foolish moment she decided that it would 
be well to take them with her; then she could 
put the new apples into the basket with her own. 

And so they started — the foolish, beautiful 
Iduna with her magic basket, and the wicked, 
crafty Loki. They went through the gate of 
Always Young, and immediately the branches 
of the trees began to move uneasily to and fro, 
and to moan as if they were calling, "Come 
back, beautiful Iduna, come back!" 

But Loki hurried her along, into a forest 
where the trees were tall and somber, and the 
wind blew strong and cold. Iduna shivered 
with cold and fear, and would have run back to 
her own beautiful garden, but Loki held her 
firmly by the hand and would not let her go. 

Just then she heard a loud rustling overhead, 
and a dark shadow fell on the spot where they 
were standing. Looking up, Iduna beheld the 
bird that had hovered over her at the river side. 
Before she had time to say a word, this creature 
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swooped down on her and bore her aloft in its 
sharp talons. High up in the cold air it flew, 
and still higher and higher, toward the ice peaks 
of the frost giants' country. 

When it reached its home, it took the form 
of the terrible giant that it really was, and shut 
Iduna up in his ice-walled palace. Here he 
told her she must stay until she gave him her 
magic apples. But Iduna, although she had 
been foolish, was courageous as well, and she 
refused to let the giant even look at her basket 
of precious fruit. 

• 

And what was Loki doing all this time? As 
Br'er Rabbit would say, he was playing 'pos- 
sum, just keeping very quiet and Ustening to the 
troubled questions of the gods. High and low 
they searched for Iduna. 

The trees and flowers and birds in the garden 
of Always Young sorrowed, too, and mourned 
for their mistress. A change came over them: 
the leaves grew a darker green and no longer 
looked fresh and tender. Then they turned red 
and brown, and finally dried up and rustled in 
the breeze. They seemed to be saying, "We are 
old and tired; we are old and tired.'' The 
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flowers lost their bright colors, and drooped 
their heads and faded away, and the birds 
ceased their songs. Oh, what a lonesome, for- 
lorn place that garden was ! 

Thus time passed, and all the gods and god- 
desses began to feel a strange weariness creeping 
over them. Great Thor the Thunderer com- 
plained that he could no longer swing his mighty 
hammer as he used. One day his wife Sif dis- 
covered that her once beautiful, shining locks 
were no longer golden, but were turning gray. 
You may imagine her grief. Even Freya, the 
goddess of love, was fading and growing old. 
Bragi had grown so feeble that he could no 
longer draw his fingers across the strings of his 
harp. Odin's brow was wrinkled, and he went 
about with a slow step and a troubled air. 

Every morning Odin's ravens flew out over 
the world and the underworld. Every night 
they returned, tired and hungry, but with 
never a word of Iduna. At last a night came 
when they flew home in great haste, and whis- 
pered to Odin to question Loki. 

At first the crafty little traitor denied all 
knowledge of the lost goddess and her apples; 
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but he too had grown old and weary, and he was 
no longer so brave as formerly. After a time 
he confessed all that he had done, and the gods 
ordered him to go at once under pain of death, 
and recover Iduna. 

Now Freya, the goddess of love, had falcon 
wings which she sometimes wore and which 
carried her very swiftly. These Loki borrowed 
to take him on his cold journey to the ice palace 
of the frost giant. How he hated to go! 

It was an easy task for him to find Iduna, 
for he knew well where the giant had imprisoned 
her. Indeed, it was not really a palace at all, 
but a gloomy cavern where the giant felt sure 
neither Odin nor his ravens would find her. 
The waves of the ocean dashed against its sides, 
and noisy sea birds shrieked about it all the day 
long. Poor Iduna never saw the sunlight from 
her gloomy prison, nor any people but the 
giant and his servants. He came every day to 
demand the magic apples, but the courageous 
goddess refused to give them up. And when he 
seized the key and tore open the box, the apples 
shriveled up and slipped into the corners of the 
box so that his huge clumsy fingers could not pick 
them up. This happened many, many times. 
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One day, as Iduna stood in the cavern peeping 
out of the one window, she heard her name 
called gently. At the same time she saw a pair 
of falcon's wings before the window, and in a 
moment, in hopped Loki. He told her there 
was no time then to tell all that had happened 
since she was stolen, but that he had come to 
take her back to Asgard and her garden. 

Then he changed her into a swallow, and bade 
her hide her basket in the feathers of her breast. 
OfiF they, started, Iduna flying bravely, some- 
times alone, sometimes helped by Loki. 

But the giant soon discovered them, and for 
five long days and nights he followed them. 
The gods and goddesses had gathered on the 
walls of Asgard to watch for Loki's return. At 
last, far oflF in the distant clouds, they saw the 
falcon, now carrying the little bird in his claws. 
Odin ordered great piles of wood to be heaped 
on the walls, and torches to be kept lighted 
until he should give the word to set the wood on 
fire. For now they could see the enormous 
wings of the giant as he flew in pursuit. 

Loki made a heroic effort; and just as he 
cleared the wall and fell exhausted with his 
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burden, the fires were kindled, the wicked giant 
flew into them, and was so badly burned that 
he could no longer use his wings. 

So the gods fell on him and put him to death. 
Then they made merry over the return of 
Iduna and the apples; and you may be sure 
that there was a great feast in Odin's palace, at 
which they all ate, once more, the apples of 
youth and beauty. 

"Now," said Grandpa, "it is May's turn.'* 
May recited 

The Two Little Stockings. 

Two little stockings hung side by side 
Close to the fireplace broad and wide. 
"Two?" said Saint Nick as down he came. 
Loaded with toys and many a game. 






Ho! Ho!" said he with a laugh of fun, 
I'll have no cheating, my pretty one; 

I know who dwells in this house, my dear; 

There's only one little girl lives here." 

So he crept up close to the chimney place 
And measured a sock with a sober face. 
Just then a wee little note fell out 
And fluttered low like a bird about. 
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*^Alia! What's this?" said he in surprise 
As he pushed his specs up close to his eyes 
And read the address in a child's rough plan. 
"Dear Saint Nicholas," so it began, 

"The other stocking you see on the wall 
I have himg for a child named Clara Hall. 
She is a poor little girl, but very good. 
So I thought perhaps you kindly would 
Fill up her stocking, too, to-night. 
And help to make her Christmas bright. 
If youVe not enough for both stockings there. 
Please put all in Clara's, I shall not care." 

Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye 
And, " God bless you, darling, " he said with a sigh. 
Then softly he blew through the chimney there 
A note like a bird's as it soars in the air. 

When down came two of the funniest mortals 
That ever were seen this side earth's portals. 
"Make haste," said Saint Nick, "and nicely prepare 
All a little girl wants where money is rare." 

Then, oh, what a scene there was in that room ! 
Away went the elves, but down from the gloom 
Of the sooty old chimney came tumbling low 
A ^child's whole wardrobe from head to toe. 

How Santa Claus laughed as he gathered them in 
And fastened each one to the sock with a pin. 
Right to the toe he hung a blue dress. 
"She'll think it came from the sky, I guess," 
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Said Saint Nicholas, smoothing the folds of blue 
And tying a hood to the stocking, too. 
When ail the warm clothes were fastened on 
And both little socks were filled and done, 
Then Santa Claus tucked a toy here and there 
And hurried away to the frosty air, 
Saying, "God pity the poor and bless the dear child 
Who pities them, too, on this night so wild." 

The wind caught the words and bore them high 
Till they died away in the midnight sky. 
While Saint Nicholas flew through the icy air 
Bringing "peace and good will" with him every- 
where. — Sara Keables Hunt. 

"Well spoken, lassie," said Grandpa. "By 
the way, children, the concert that we were 
going to give here this month has been post- 
poned. We leave earlier on our tour than had 
been planned at first." 

"We shall enjoy it all the more when we do 
hear it. Grandpa," said Belle. 

"I leave early to-morrow morning, children," 
said Grandpa, as he prepared to leave the room, 
"before you get up, in fact. So I shall say Auf 
vnederseheUy now. 



... 



And on New Year's Day the postman brought 
the children these greetings from him: 
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Winter 



SONG OF THE WRENS 



The frost is here. 
And fuel is dear, 
And woods are sear. 
And fires bum clear. 
And frost is here, 
And has bitten the heel of the going year. 

Bite, frost, bite! 

You roll up away from the light 
The blue woodhouse and the plump dormouse. 
And the bees are still'd and the flies are kill'd. 
And you bite far into the heart of the house, 

But not into mine. 

Bite, frost, bite! 
The woods are all the searer, 
The fuel is all the dearer, 
The fires are all the clearer. 
My spring is all the nearer. 
You have bitten into the heart of the earth, 
But not into mine. 

The New Year 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the^night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

— Alfred Tennyson 

These sentiments of Lord Tennyson are mine 
also. A Happy New Year to you all. 

Grandpa. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy from the children's New Year's card 
the poem you like the best. 

2. Sear, also spelled sere, means dry, withered, 
no longer green; the dormouse lives in trees, and 
feeds on nuts, acorns, etc. It is called (formouse 
because it is dormant (sleeping) in winter. Redress 
means relief, a setting right. 

To THE Teacher: 

Collect the copied work, and then read to your 
pupils Lowell's poem, "Auf Wiedersehen." 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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This is based on the prefixes and suffixes you have 
learned. 

It is played as follows: The two captains choose 
sides, A and B. A stands at the front of the room 
with its Captain on the right end; and B stands in 
the back of the room, with its Captain on its right 
end. 

The Captains draw lots as to which one begins. 
We will suppose that A wins. 

The A Captain gives out a prefix or a suffix, and 
points to some one in the B line, who must instantly 
reply with a word containing the given prefix or the 
suffix, at the same time giving the meaning of the 
word. If the pupil pointed out does not immediately 
answer, he is "Out"* and takes his seat. 

The B Captain then points out some one in the A 
line. This pupil must give the answer or he is 
"Out," and must take his seat. 

The A Captain again points to some one in the B 
line. If the pupil pointed out answers correctly, 
then the B Captain gives out a new prefix or a new 
suffix, and the game continues as before. 

The side winning is the one having the larger 
number standing, at the end of a given time. 

To THE Teacher: 

You are the referee, and will settle any disputed 
points. You may vary the game by restricting the 
first questions either to prefixes or to suffixes. 
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ij^hen Grandpa came 

from dear Grand- 
i^^S^'-^s^i^ steamer that took 



jKcried Ben excitedly. 

I am so glad." 

f;L^^i^ to Ben, asking him 



Heidelberg, Germany, 

January first, 1913. 

My Dear Children: 

I have so much to tell you that I hardly know 
where to begin. Perhaps, then, I had better 
begin at the beginning. 

When I arrived in Rotterdam, after leaving 
The Hague, I found a letter awaiting me. It 
was from Miss Streit, of Munich, an old friend, 
who asked me to make the Rhine trip with her. 
I wrote her at once, that I should be glad to do 
so, and in duie time we started, eariy in Sep- 
tember. 

You know, of course, that the Rhine is a 
beautiful river whose banks are full of romance 
and ruins. 

If you can get Grandpa to tell you about 
Stavoren, you will have romance number one, — 
right at the mouth of the river. 

But I told you I would begin at the beginning, 
and the beginning of a trip by a steamer is to 
get on the steamboat, isn't it? Well, we went 
on board the steamboat. Miss Streit and myself, 
and made ourselves as comfortable as possible. 
When we had done that, the captain started the 
boat up stream. The last thing we saw in 
Holland was the little milk wagon drawn by 
dogs. 

It was not long before we were at Cologne. 
When you are bigger, I shall tell you all about 
the magnificent cathedral in Cologne; just now, 
however, I shall tell you one of the romances of 
the Rhine. It will interest you more than the 
other, perhaps: 
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floor, were so angry that they left the house and 
town forever. Since then the people of Cologne 
have been* obliged to do their tasks unaided, 
and all the work which is not finished at 
nightfall is sure to be found in the same un- 
satisfactory state in the morning, for the Hein- 
zelmUnnchen have vowed never to visit the town 
again. 

The next place that interested us was Bonn, 
the birthplace of Beethoven. Then we came 
shortly after to the ruined castle of Drachenfels, 
the Dragon Rock. 

Then came Coblenz, where the Moselle flows 
into the Rhine. 

As the steamer travels on, you see vineyard 
after vineyard on the slopes of the riverside. 
As far as the eye can see — nothing but grapes. 
Do you wonder, then, that this is a great wine 
country.^ Do you remember the Rhenish wine 
in the story of the Pied Piper .^ 

Why are the passengers rushing to the left 
side of the boat.^ Ah! soon we see why. They 
want to get a good look at the high rock of the 
Lorelei. Have you never heard the story .^ I 
think not, so I will tell it to you : 

Long years ago, whenever the moonlight 
flooded mountains and river, a beautiful maiden 
was seen seated upon the top of the Lorelei 
rock. There she sang sweet and entrancing 
melodies, while she combed her long golden 
hair with a jeweled comb. Her pure white 
draperies fluttered in the night winds, as she 
rested under the blue vault of heaven in the 
witching light of the moon. 
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"And yonder sits a maiden, 

The fairest of the fair; 
With gold in her garments glittering. 

And she combs her golden hair: 
With a golden comb she combs it; 

And a wild song singeth she, 
That meets the heart with a wondrous 

And powerful melody." 

— Translated from the German of Heine. 

This fair creature, whom all called Lorelei, 
was an immortal, a water nymph, daughter of 
old Father Rhine. During the day she lingered 
in the cool depths of the river bed, but late at 
night she sat aloft where travelers and boatmen 
could easily see her. 

Woe unto them if the evening breeze wafted 
the notes of her song to their ears ! The entranc- 
ing melody made them forget time and place, 
until their vessels, no longer guided along the 
dangerous rapids, were whirled against the 
rocks, dashed to pieces, and all on board per- 
ished. 

One person only is said to have been favored 
with a near view of the charming Lorelei, a 
handsome young fisherman from Oberwesel. He 
climbed the rocks every evening to spend a few 
delightful hours with the nymph, his eyes 
drinking in her beauty, his ears charmed by the 
melody of her song. 

The story further tells that, ere they parted, 
the Lorelei always pointed out the places where 
he was to cast his nets on the morrow, and as he 
always carried out her instructions, he never 
came home with an empty creel. 
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One moonlight night the fisherman was seen 
as usual boldly scaling the rocks to keep his 
tryst, but he never came down the cliflF again. 
The river was dragged, the rock was searched, 
but no trace of him was found. So the peasants 
of the neighborhood declare that the Lorelei 
took him down into her crystal palace beneath 
the river, to enjoy his society forever. 

Finally, we came to Bingen, where we took 
train for Heidelberg. 

Here we have been staying at the Gastle 
Hotel, overiooking the Neckar. We can see 
that peaceful stream from our windows. It is 
so beautiful here that I shall wait till Grandpa 
comes here to join me. Then for our travels 
together! While you have him, tell him to 
teach you "The Lorelei," and "Bingen on the 
Rhine." 

During the past week we have been hearing 
'*StiUe Ndckt'' morning, noon, and night. Any- 
where you go in Germany, it is the same thing; 
for this is the great Christmas song of the 
country. 

It is so beautiful that I am going to write it 
out for you here, words and music: 

STILLE NACHT 



Arr. by Clara L. Purc3Sll 

p 




1. Si - lent night, peace-ful night, Now the stars are gleam-ing bright; 

2. Ho - ly peace, kind - ly peace, Wea -ry hands from toil re - lease; 
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Moon -beams rest on crag andtow'r, Sil - y'ring streams and 
Wea - ry eyes now close in sleep, Com - fort give to 
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mead and bow'r, Si-lent, peace-f ul night. Si - lent, peace-f ul night, 
them that weep. Comfort, rest, and peace, Comfort, rest, and peace. 

And now, little ones, I hear a clock near-by 
striking midnight, so I wish you all a Happy 
New Year, and with that sentiment and much 
love, I close with Auf vnedersehen! 

Your loving 

Grandma. 

P. S. I enclose a song, "The Sentinel," which 
Miss Streit sang for me last night. Ask Grand- 
pa to teach it to you. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Tell the story of the Heinzelmannchen. 

2. Deftly means cleverly, dexterously; inquisi- 
tive, prying, curious, meddhng; benevolent, kind, 
charitable, disposed to do good; strewn, scattered; 
Cologne, a city in Germany; enti'ancing, charming. 

Pronounce: Lorelei (I6r e li'); Oberwesel (ol^er- 
va'sgl); Cologne (kolon'); Bingen (Mng'en). 

To THE Teacher: 

These exercises may be either oral or written. 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH EVENING 

"Well, children," said Grandpa, "how did the 
affair in school come off to-day?'' 

"It was our regular Washington's Birthday 
celebration. Grandpa," said Belle. "My class 
sang, 'Hail, Columbia!'" 

"Suppose we all sing it now!" said Grandpa. 

Hail, Columbia! 

■ 

Hail, Columbia! happy land! 
Hail, ye heroes, heaven-bom band ! 
Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoy'd the peace your valor won. 
Let independence be your boast. 
Ever mindful what it cost; 
Ever grateful for the prize. 
Let its altar reach the skies. 

Chorus: Firm, united, let us be. 
Rallying round our Liberty; 
As a band of brothers joined. 
Peace and safety we shall find. 
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Immortal patriots! rise once more: 
Defend your rights, defend your shore; 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand. 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand. 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies. 
Of toil and blood, the well-earned prize. 
While oflf'ring peace, sincere and just. 
In Heav'n we place a manly trust 
That truth and justice will prevail, 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 

Chorus: Firm, united, let us be, etc. 

Sound, sound the trump of fame ! 

Let Washington's great name 

Ring through the world with loud applause. 

Ring through the world with loud applause. 

Let every clime to Freedom dear 

Listen with a joyful ear. 

With equal skill, and godlike pow'r. 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war; or guides, with ease, 

The happier times of honest peace. 

Chorus: Firm, united, let us be, etc. 
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Behold the chief who now commands. 
Once more to serve his country stands — 
The rock on which the storm will beat, 
The rock on which the storm will beat; 
But armed in virtue firm and true, 
His hopes are fixed on Heaven and you. 
When hope was sinking in dismay. 
And glooms obscured Columbia's day. 
His steady mind, from changes free, . 
Resolved on death or Liberty. 

Chorus: Firm, united, let us be, etc. 

— Joseph Hopkinson. 

After finishing the song, they resumed their 
seats, as Ben said: "Grandpa, at the table to- 
night, when speaking to father of a man you 
met when on the tour, you said, *He is an Ish- 
maelite.' What does that mean?" 

"Ishmael was the son of Abraham and 
Hagar," answered Grandpa. "The Angel of 
the Lord said about him, 'He will be a wild man; 
his hand will be against every man, and every 
man's hand against him.' So you see that 
when a person dislikes everybody else and treats 
others so that nobody likes him, he is like 
Ishmael, and can be called an Ishmaelite. 
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"Abraham had another son whose mother 
was Sarah. In those days and in the far East, 
a man usually had more than one wife, you 
know. Abraham gave this child the name 
Isaac. Great rejoicing filled all the household. 
A feast was held and sacrifices were oflFered up. 
Let me read you from the Bible'': 

And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, 
which she had borne unto Abraham, mocking. 

Wherefore she said unto Abraham, Cast out 
this bondwoman and her son: for the son of 
this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, 
even with Isaac. 

And the thing was very grievous in Abraham's 
sight because of his son. 

And God said unto Abraham, Let it not be 
grievous in thy sight because of the lad, and 
because of thy bondwoman; in all that Sarah 
hath said unto thee, hearken unto her voice; 
for in Isaac shall thy seed be called. 

And also of the son of the bondwoman will 
I make a nation, because he is thy seed. 

And Abraham rose up early in the morning, 
and took bread, and a bottle of watery and 
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gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, 
and the child, and sent her away: and she 
departed, and wandered in the wilderness of 
Beer-sheba, 

And the water was spent in the bottle, and 
she cast the child under one of the shrubs. 

And she went, and sat her down over against 
hirri a good way oflF, as it were a bowshot: for 
she said. Let me not see the death of the child. 
And she sat over against him^ and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. 

And God heard the voice of the lad; and the 
angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, 
and said unto her. What aileth thee, Hagar? 
fear not; for God hath heard the voice of the lad 
where he is. 

Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand; for I will make him a great nation. 

And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water; and she went, and filled the bottle 
with water, and gave the lad drink. 

And God was with the lad; and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer. 

And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran : and 
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his mother took him a wife out of the land of 
Egypt. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the first stanza and the chorus of ^'Hail, 
Columbia!" and memorize it. 

2. What word or words can you see in each of 
the following : Knowledge^ pleasant^ pumpkin^ manage ^ 
jorty^ fouTy dozen, hearty color, broad, shovel, justice, 
honest, great, women, gone, piece, beautiftd, beggar, 
journey, health, where, butcher. 

m 

8. Pronounce: Hagar (ha^ar); Ishmaelite (Ish' 
ma SI it); impious (Im'pl lis). 

4. Write the following words in a column, and 
after each put its antonym: Large, absent, present, 
uncle, former, either, laugh, forget, find, fast, skilful. 

To THE Teacher: 

No. 2 should be oral. 

Test the pupils' knowledge of the first stanza of 
"Hail, Columbia!" 
Phonic review, Exercise 3. 
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"Oh, that will be fine!" exclaimed Ben. "He 
can tell us stories about things that happened 
when he was in the Navy.'' 

"Yes," said Grandpa, "and I think if you 
can get him to tell you of some things that 
happened before he was graduated from Annapo- 
lis, you will enjoy them." 

"I am going to ask him to," said May. " But, 
Grandpa, won't you tell' us the Stavoren story 
to-night, the one Grandma wrote about?" 

"With pleasure," he replied: 

The City Undek the Zuyder Zee 

From its source to the sea the Rhine has been 
famous in song and story for more than a 
thousand years. For each of its eight hundred 
miles, one might say, there is a song, a legend, 
or a story to tell. Because of these, the little 
children of Switzerland, Germany, and Holland 
have learned, like their parents, to love this 
great river. 

The fresh waters of the Rhine separate, after a 
while, into three channels which may be com- 
pared to three great roots of a mighty tree. 
This division occurs in the lowlands, not far 
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from the coast of the 
salt North Sea. One 
channel empties into 
the little south sea 
which among the Hol- 
landers is known as the 
Zuyder Zee. 

On the eastern shore 
of this deep gulf you will find the little fishing- 
village of Stavoren. The quaint old fishermen 
here believe that, when the waves are still, they 
can sometimes see in the depths below a city — 
whole streets of shops, great houses, and a 
church. A muflSed sound as of a tolling bell 
comes up to those who listen. Then the fisher- 
men look at one another and say : 

"A warning! A warning! Remember old 
Stavoren.'' 

These men will tell you the legend of this 
sunken city. In the tale are many hints of true 
history. For it is known that the Rhine once 
passed through a lake in the Netherlands on its 
way to the sea. * Its mouth was where at 
present is the fringing chain known as the 
Frisian Islands — the only land left to mark the 
former seacoast of rich North Holland. 
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Two hundred years or more before Columbus 
sailed from Spain a great flood from the North 
Sea swept over old Stavoren. This town is 
remembered. But more than forty other cities 
and many lakes are perhaps forever lost beneath 
the Zuyder Zee. Its shores have so long been 
washed by the ebb and flow of ocean tides that 
few know of what truly happened in those days. 

Three warnings, it is told, came to old Sta- 
voren, for through the centuries that the city 
prospered the rich grew richer and more selfish 
and the poor became poorer every year. The 
people would not understand. Perhaps we shall 
not either, but here is the story: 

There was a proud lady who lived in a grand 
palace, alone except for her many servants. She 
was the very richest of all the rich people in the 
old, old city. She had more sailors, more cap- 
tains, more ships on the sea, more palaces and 
counting-houses and more farms than any other 
woman or man in the land. She often invited 
many guests to her banquets, but they were 
always people who could make her some good 
return for the gold she spent. 

This lady had no real friends. She would not 
share her money, her minutes, nor her mansions 
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with any one who was not able to repay her well. 
Her hundreds of treasure-boxes were filled with 
gold, silver, and jewels. These boxes were all 
stored away on the shelves of her counting-houses. 

The largest ship that belonged to her came 
home from- sea one day. When it sailed up 
through the mouth of the Rhine into the lake 
and stopped at its wharf, every one was aston- 
ished at its load. That cargo of rare spices, 
of garments embroidered with gold and jewels, 
was the talk of the town. The sailors told 
every one of the faraway lands they had visited, 
of the strange brown peoples they had seen, and 
also how cheaply the cargo had been secured. 

More of the lady's treasure-boxes were filled, 
but none already full were emptied. No one 
but herself was made happy by the safe return 
of her ship from its long voyage. She offered 
her thanks to heaven, but gave no gift to prove 
that her lips truly spoke the thoughts in her 
heart. 

But this Lady of Stavoren would have been 
very angry if any one had even hinted to her 
that perhaps she was selfish and miserly. She 
loved beautiful things. The homes, the habits, 
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the very faces of the poor were hateful to 
her. 

"Why are these beggars covered with rags 
when every one can spin and weave? There 
are spinning-wheels and looms in nearly every 
house," she was heard to say one day. 

"But the drought has killed the flax in the 
fields/' said some one in answer to her. "The 
sheep have been sold, for the pastures are bare. 
Clothing is brought in the boats down the 
Rhine, but the beggars have no money. Gold 
they never see, npr silver. Brass and copper 
coins they get by begging, but these they spend 
on food for their children. The poor are dying 
Uke the starving sparrows. Would it not be 
wise to share some of your easily gained gold 
with them?" 

"Wise to share with a beggar? " the lady cried. 
"And do you call my wealth easily gained? Let 
one of these wretches that trouble me at my 
door or on the street try to fill my place for an 
hour. What do they know or care about my 
days of planning? Of my fears of loss by storm 
and fire? I am only showing wisdom by making 
ready for the years to come, when I shall be old. 
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Perchance you would like to see me as poor 
as these idlers in the streets? I certainly should 
be, and soon, if I shared with every beggar who 
asks a gift from me." 

That was enough. Never again was anything 
said to her about giving to the needy. 

The captain of her largest ship was nearly 
always away on the sea, so he did not know 
her ways. When the great lady sent for him 
soon after his return, he hurried to her palace 
to receive her orders for another voyage. He 
found his mistress in her office standing between 
two tables covered with piles of coin she had 
been counting. 

The captain entered, then halted by the door 
as though he were an intruder. The Lady of 
Stavoren looked up and said : 

*'You are wise in the ways of the sea. You 
have brought more gold to me by this last 
voyage than any ship has ever brought before. 
You have visited many strange lands and you 
know the riches which their people possess. I 
have no orders for you but this: Go! Sail to- 
morrow, or with the first wind that blows. 
Choose for yourself your outgoing cargo. Trade 
when and wherever you wish. But bring back 
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to me the greatest treasure ever brought into 
this harbor. When you return, if. you are still 
as wise as now, you shall sail out again for me. 
If not, my youngest captain takes your ship. 
Go!" 

The captain left the palace more than half 
angry. He said to himself : 

"Shall I sail east or west? To the north or to 
the south.^ What ails my lady's wits? Who 
can know what is her heart's wish? I am no 
reader of men's minds nor of women's foolish 
thoughts. She has more than enough of every 
treasure that I have ever seen. Why could 
she not speak or write her orders ? Here, beggar, 
catch this coin, and for payment give me my 
answer. What is the greatest treasure in the 
world?' 

The bent body straightened, the dull eyes 
flashed, and the old man tried to shout. But 
weakness made his voice a whisper as he gasped 
out the word, "Bread, bread, bread." > 

"Here is another coin for opening my eyes to 
a new way of seeing, and another, and another. 
Take care, there are other beggars coming. You 
have need of every coin. What, have you but 
one left? Have they robbed you before my 
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face? Tell me, you thieves, what is the greatest 
treasure in the world?" 

He was answered by the nearest one in the 
crowd that had gathered : " Bread, bread, bread. 
See, the lips of every one of us are black 
because of hunger. We live on roots and 
weeds. There is not a crust thrown to us 
from any window." 

The wretched creatures crowded around the 
captain. He raised his arm as though to strike 
as they crushed against him. 

The old man touched his hand and said: 
"Every grain at the windmills is worth almost 
its weight in gold. We are not thieves. We are 
farmers who are starving." 

The captain asked many questions as he 
went down to the wharf. The shopkeepers, the 
butchers, and the bakers all told him the same 
story of the failure of the harvests. He went 
aboard his ship and called his sailors together. 

'*I have my orders," he said to them. "Make 
ready for to-morrow's sailing. The ship must 
be filled with the boxes and bales of her outgoing 
cargo to-day. Pack these safely away when I 
send them to the wharf." 
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As he went ashore he muttered to himself: 

**When we return, this ship shall be sunk 
till her deck is hardly above the water with 
what I know to be the greatest treasure in the 
world." 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Copy the following abbreviations in a column, 
and after each, write what it stands for: 

Mr. Mrs. Dr. Supt. 

Capt. St. M. D. Yr. 

Feb. Oct. N. Y. Gen. 

2. Copy the second stanza of "Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean," and memorize it. 

3. Stavoren (st& vor'6n). 

4. Write ten sentences, each to contain one of 
the adjectives in group 4, p. 380, underlining in 
each sentence the noun which the adjective modi- 
fies. 

To THE Teacher: 

Assign a pupil to do the work on the Bb. while the 
others are writing on their papers. 

Test the pupils' knowledge of the second stanza of 
"Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean." 
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TfflRTY-EIGHTH EVENING 

"A very good story, Grandpa," said May, as 
the children gathered around him. 

"I am glad you like it," said he, and contined: 

On the morrow the great ship sailed away. 
But before the winter's cold had covered the 
lake with ice, the watchman in the lady's towers 
caught sight of it returning. A strong wind like 
a mighty hand seemed to guide the captain 
swiftly home again. Too heavily laden to draw 
near its dock, the great ship, sunk nearly to its 
deck in the water, anchored some distance from 
the shore. The captain tossed into the water a 
handful of something that drifted like seaweed 
toward the land. 

The owner hurried down with a group of 
rich friends and met the captain as he stepped 
upon the shore from a small boat. Some beg- 
gars standing by shouted, "Bread, bread!" 
Thinking they wished money, she tossed them 
a few coins to keep them quiet. She saw them 
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bend over and gather something from the water, 
forgetful of the money she had thrown. Then 
they cried: "Praise to our Lady of Stavoren.'' 
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What do they mean, captain?'* she asked. 
Why have you come so soon? What do they 
know of my ship? Answer me; have you found 
a mine of gold?" 

"Not gold, but wheat, my lady," the captain 
answered. "Your ship is loaded almost to 
sinking with the greatest treasure that has ever 
been brought into this harbor." 

"Is it possible that you have used my ship to 
serve a horde of beggars?" she cried. "Do I 
need bread, that you bring me wheat? Cast 
every grain of this worthless cargo into the har- 
bor, and let these people sink with the food you 
have brought for them. But let not one of 
them dare to gather a single mouthful of what 
may drift ashore. If it is a treasure, it is much 
too precious for such as they. Think of the 
days, the money of mine, that you have wasted! 
I will not be shamed before my friends. There 
stands the future captain of this ship. When 
this cargo is cast overboard, begone!" 

The captain bowed and without a word went 
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back to give his last orders to his men, who had 
served him many years. They thought some 
sad news had crazed him when he called out: 

"Quick, take your shovels! Take anything 
that will hold this grain and pitch it overboard 
into the harbor. Quick ! It is the command of 
the Lady of Stavoren." 

But they were slow to move. "Faster, 
faster!" cried out their mistress, who was 
watching them from the shore. Then like a 
stream of molten gold the wheat, glistening in 
the rays of the setting sun, poured over the sides 
of the ship, down into the depths of the harbor. 

"Faster!" she screamed, in a fury. 

The captain sprang to the ship's prow and 
cried in a loud voice : 

"Take warning, ye rich of Stavoren! Before 
this wicked woman dies she will beg for a hand- 
ful of this wasted wheat, to stop her own hunger. 
Beware! Every one shall perish who forgets 
the poor. Would that I might disobey your 

last commands and save you, O my lady!" 

• 

"Back to your work!" the lady cried. "You 
are losing time that belongs to me. But first, 
look! I cast this jeweled ring into the water, 
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When I see it again, then shall I fear yo\ir foolish 
words. Go back, and speed the work." 

Too vexed to be courteous to her friends, she 
left them there and returned tp her palace. 
That night her cook found within a fish she was 
preparing for the evening meal, the lady's 
jeweled ring. She sent it by a boy to her mis- 
tress. 

" My ring ! '' the lady exclaimed. " What does 
this mean?'' 

Three messengers met at her doorway at 
that moment. Their heavy knocking made her 
frantic. 
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Be silent, and enter! " she cried. 



All three entered and shouted together their 
messages of woe: 

"A storm has sunk your ships on the sea," 
said one. 
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Your counting-houses have been robbed and 
destroyed," said another. 

" Your palace is burning," said the third. 

They turned and dashed into the street, fol- 
low;ed by the Lady of Stavoren. 
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All that they had said was true. When the 
next morniiig's sunshine shone on the gUttering 
heap of wheat which filled part of the harbor, 
the once haughty owner of this treasure longed 
for a handful of it to eat. Blinded by the flying 
cinders from her houses, with her rich clothing 
tattered and burned, she hid herself in a hovel. 
Two days later this poorest woman in the land 
was found Ufeless. 

But did the others among the selfish ones 
heed this first warning? Let us hear: 

In the spring, melting snows and swollen rivers 
carried much sand toward the sea. This drifted 
against the mass of wheat in the harbor. The 
long roots of the growing grain held sand and 
seed together. This made a bar that no boat 
could pass. Our Lady's Bank, the bar was 
named. The waving stems and long leaves of 
huge water plants gained a foothold here, and 
in later years brought back to the memory of 
many the story of her greed and losses. They 
were a constant living warning. But the old 
people forgot, and the young laughed at the 

m 

"We never were like her," they all said. 

The bar interfered with the work of the sailors 
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and fishermen whose homes were here. They 
pleaded in vain that it might be removed and 
the harbor opened again. The rich men always 
answered: 

"Why should we waste good gold? What 
need is there of a harbor here? Our ships land 
farther seaward, but that only leaves us more 
peace and quiet in Stavoren. Let the sea come 
down and care for its own by washing this bar 
away. Until it does, you beggarly sea-rovers 
will have to starve." 

All the while, the tall reeds and water grasses 
waved their warning; and children shivered as 
they heard the legend of the Lady of Stavoren. 
But no one heeded the whispering of these 
leaves, as the waves and winds tried to make the 
dulled ears of the rich understand that Our 
Lady's Bank was a second warning. 

Long after the history of the harbor bar had 
been forgotten, a great reservoir, long, deep and 
wide, was built to hold fresh water for the 
city's use. It had four high walls, and when it 
was first finished, pure water gathered within, 
up to the very edge. But the wealthy cared 
morie for wine than for water. The reservoir 
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was never cleaned and at last it became a stag- 
nant pool. It was the home of frogs and meaner 
reptiles. 

Then the third warning came. The vile water 
of the reservoir made much sickness among the 
poor. The rich, to prevent their families from 
suffering from the spread of disease, sent free 
medicines and doctors to those in need of help. 
Then the sick grew better and their pleadings 
were added to those made by others for a new 
reservoir. 

But just as the cry for bread, and that for 
work, had been unheeded, so was this cry for 
water. 

"Think of the cost,'' said the wise councilmen. 
"These poor pay no taxes, yet they demand gold 
enough to buy a king's ransom. A vast reser- 
voir is not built in a day, nor for a bag of pen- 
nies. Let the rains come and wash away the 
leaves and waste that may have checked the 
free flow of water. Then it will surely be as 
pure and good as that which their fathers had. 
We have no gold to waste." 

Then the warning grew stronger. 

On the north side of the reservoir a great dike 
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had been built to keep beck the surging waters 
of the sea with its tides. One day the city water 
suddenly grew very bitter. A working-man 
rushed to the reservoir to see what had made 
the change. He found that a tiny stream no 
larger than his little finger was running through 
a break in the dike. 

Back to the city ran the man, shouting at 
every step of the way, "The sea! the sea!'* 
Every one echoed his words, not knowing what 
they meant. 

"What is this madman crying out?" asked a 
councilman, checking the messenger as he ran. 
"Where is the sea.?^" 

"A leak ! The dike ! The bitter water ! The 
sea has broken through! Keep your gold now 
if you can! Let go your hold of me, I must 
save my child. The sea! The sea!'' 

The sky grew black with storm clouds. With- 
in the houses it was dark as night. A roar of 
mighty waves was heard. A surging, swaying 
crowd of men and cattle filled the streets of 
Stavoren. Over the doomed city swept the 
salt waters of the cold North Sea. 

"Listen,'' the fishermen of to-day always add. 
"Do you hear the bells ringing in the sunken 
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steeple? Are there those here who need another 
warning? Did all the selfish people in the world 
sink that day beneath the Zuyder Zee?" 

To THE Pupil: 

1. In the first paragraph of the story, p. 307, is 
the expression "lady's towers." Who possesses the 
towers ? 

The apostrophe followed by s denotes possession 
in a singular noun; not followed by Sy possession in a 
plural noun; as, the boy's cap, the boys' caps. 

Which of the following possessives are singular 
and which plural? 

sister's ladies' girls' 

man's Ben's teachers' 

Write a sentence for each word. 

2 Horde (hord) means a wandering troop or 
gang; courteous, note the suffix; reservoir, a place 
where anything is kept in store, especially water; 
stagnant, not flowing, motionless, therefore becom- 
ing impure or foul through lack of motion. 

To THE Teacher: 

This work should be oral at first, so that you may 
introduce more examples. Criticise the work as you 
pass up and down the aisles. 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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THIRTY-NINTH EVENING 

"Some music first, children!" said Grandpa. 
"We must try * The Sentinel.' " 

"Oh, we know it," said May. "That is one 
of the songs that Grandma sent us to learn." 



THE SENTINEL 
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German Folk Song 
Slowly 



Arr. by George A. Gartlan 
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1. A - lone at night my watch I keep, While all the 

2. When to the wars I marched a - way, My hat she 

3. Now by the twink-ling ta - per's gleam, Ee-pose she 
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world is hushed in sleep. Then towards my home my tho'ts will 

decked with rib - ands gay; She fond - ly pressed me to her 

seeks, of me to dream; But ere she sleeps she kneels to 
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rove, I think up - on my dis-tant love. Then towards my 
heart. And wept to think that we must part. She fond - ly 
pray For one who loves her far a - way. But ere she 
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home my tho'tswill rove, I think up -on my dis-tant love. 

pressed me to her heart. And wept to think that we must part. 

sleeps she kneels to pray For one who loves her far a - way. 

" Grandpa, as I was coming home from school 
I saw a man leading a black bear," said Ben. 

"A trick bear, probably. They are common 
in some parts of Europe, but you don't see them 
here very often. By the way, Albert Bigelow 
Paine has written a very good story about a 
bear who talked and played the violin/* 

"Oh, tell it to us, Grandpa, tell it to us,'* 
said the children in concert. 

So Grandpa began the story of the 



The Arkansaw Bear. 
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Oh, 'twas down in the woods of the Ar - kan-saw, And the night was 
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cloud-y and the wind was raw, And he did - n't have a bed and he 
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did-n't have a bite, And if he had-n't fiddled he'd 'a' traveled all night. 
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Bosephus paused in his mad flight to listen. 
Surely this was some one playing the violin, 
and the tune was familiar. He listened more 
intently. 

"But he came to a cabin and an old gray man, 
And says he, 'Where am I going? Now tell me 
if you can — 
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It was the " Arkansaw Traveler," and close at 
hand. The little boy tore hastily through the 
brush in the direction of the music. The moon 
had come up, and he could see quite well, but 
he did not pause to pick his way. As he stepped 
from the thicket out into an open space the 
fiddling ceased. It was bright moonlight there, 
too, and as Bosephus looked, his blood turned 
cold. 

In the center of the open space was a large 
tree. Backed up against this tree, and looking 
straight at the little boy, with fiddle in position 
for playing and uplifted bow, was a huge Black 
Bear! . 

Bosephus looked at the Bear, and the Bear 
looked at Bosephus. 

"Who are you, and what are you doing here? " 
be roared^ 
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"No hurry, you know. Be cool, please, and 
don't wiggle so/' 

But Bosephus, or Bo, as he was called, was 
very much disturbed. He could see there was 
no prospect of supper for anybody but the Bear. 

"You'll forget all about supper pretty soon," 
continued the Bear, fiddling. 
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You'll forget about your supper — you'll forget 

about your home -^ 
You'll forget you ever started out in Arkansaw 

to roam." 



"My name is Horatio," he continued. 
"Called Ratio, for short. But I don't like it. 
Call me Horatio, in full, please." 

" Oh, ye-yes, sir," said Bo, hastily. 

"See that you don't forget it!" grunted the 
Bear. "I don't like familiarity in my guests. 
But I am getting away from the song I was 
singing when you came tearing out of that 
thicket. Seems like I never saw anybody in 
such a hurry to see me as you were. 
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Now the old man sat a-fiddling by the little cabin 

door, 
And the tune was pretty lively, and he played it 

o'er and o'er; 
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And the stranger sat a-list'ning and a-wond'ring 

what to do, 
As he fiddled and he fiddled, but he never played 

it through." 

Bo was very fond of music, and as Horatio 
drew from the strings the mellow strains of 
"The Arkansaw Traveler" he forgot that both 
he and the Bear were hungry. He could dance 
very well, and was just about to do so as the 
Bear paused. 

"Why don't you play the rest of that tune, 
Horatio?" he asked, anxiously. 

"Same reason the old man didn't!" growled 
the Bear, still humming the air, 

"Oh, raddy-daddy dum — daddy dum — dum — 
dum " 

"Why!" continued Bo, "that's funny!" 

"Is it?" snorted Horatio; "I never thought 
so! 

Then the stranger asked the fiddler, * Won't you 

play the rest for me?' 
* Don't know it,' says the fiddler; *Play it for 
yourself!' says he " 

"Maybe you can do what the stranger did, 
Bosephus — maybe you can play it yourself, 
eh?" grunted the huge animal, pausing and 
glowering at the little boy. 
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"Oh, no, sir — 1 — 1 — that is, sir, I can only 
wh-whistle or s-sing it!" trembled Bo. 

"What!" 
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Y-yes, sir. I 
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"You can sing it?" shouted the Bear, joy- 
fully, and for once forgetting to fiddle. "You 
don't say so!" 

"Why, of course!" laughed Bo; "everybody 
in Arkansaw can do that. It goes this way : — 
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Then the stran- ger took the fid - die, with a rid - dy - did - die 
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did - die And the string be-^an to jin - gle at the tin - gle of his 
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bow, And the old man sat and lis-tened, and his eyes with pleasure 
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glis-tened As he shout-ed"Hal-le - lu-jahlAndhur-ray - for - Joe!" 

When Bo had finished, Horatio stood per- 
fectly still for some moments in astonishment 
and admiration. Then he came up close to the 
little boy. 
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"Look here, Bo," he said, "if you'll teach 
me to play and sing that tune, we'll forget all 
about that sort o' personal supper I was plan- 
ning on, and I'll take you home all in one 
piece. And anything you want to know I'll 
tell you, and anything I've got, except the 
fiddle, is yours. Furthermore, you can call me 
Ratio, too, see? 

•Oh, ridy-diddle-diddle — ' 

how does it go? Give me a start, please." 

Bo brightened up at once. He liked to teach 
things immensely, and especially to ask ques- 
tions. 

"Why, of course. Ratio," he said, conde- 
scendingly; "I shall be most happy. And I 
can make up poetry, too. Ready, now: — 
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I am glad to be the teacher of this kind and 

gentle creature, 
Who can play upon the fiddle in a " 

"Wait, Bo! wait till I catch up!" cried 
Horatio, excitedly. " Now ! " 

"Hold on, Ratio. I want to ask a question!" 

"All right! Fire away! I couldn't get any 
further anyhow." 

"But," said Grandpa. "I have to stop now, 
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THE ARKANSAW TRAVELER 



Western (U. S.) Colloquial Air 
Quickly ^ 
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Oh, 'twas down in the woods of the ^ - kan-saw, And the night was 
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did-n't have a bite, And if he had-n't fiddled he'd 'a' traveled all night. 
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FORTIETH EVENING 

Grandpa came into the sitting-room a little 
late, as he had been writing to Grandma. 

"Oh, please. Grandpa!" said May. "Do 
make haste with the story. We like that Ar- 
kansaw Bear." 

And Grandpa went on with the story: 

"Well," said Bo, "I want to know how you 
ever learned to play the fiddle." 

Horatio did not reply at first, but closed his 
eyes reflectively and drew the bow across the 

strings softly. 

"Oh, raddy-daddy dum — daddy dum — dum — 
dum — 

"I took a course of lessons," he said, presently, 
"but it is a long story, and some of it is not 
pleasant. I think we had better go on with the 
music now : — 
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Oh, there was a little boy and his name was Bo, 
Went out into the woods when the moon was 
getting low, 
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And he met an Old Bear who was hungry for a 

snack. 
And his folks are still awaiting for Bosephus to 

come back." 

"Go right on with the rest of it/* said Bo, 
hastily. 

"For the boy became the teacher of this kind and 
gentle creature, 
Who can play upon the fiddle in a very skilful 
way." 

But I say, Ratio," interrupted Bo again, 
how did it come you never learned to play the 
second part oi that tune?" 

Horatio scowled fiercely at first, and then 
once more grew quite pensive . He played list- 
lessly^ as he replied : — 

"Ah," he said, "my teacher was — was unfor- 
tunate. He taught me to play the first part of 
that tune. He would have taught me the rest 
of it — if he had had time." 

Horatio drew the bow lightly across the strings 
and began to sing, in a far-away voice : — 

" Oh, there was an old man, and his name was Jim, 
And he had a pet bear who was fond of him; 
But the man was very cruel and abusive to his pet, 
And one day his people missed him, and \hey 
haven't found him yet." 
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"Oh!" said Bo; "and w-what happened, 
Horatio?" 

Horatio paused and dashed away a tear. 

"It happened in a lonely place," he said, 
chewing thoughtfully, "a lonely place in the 
woods, like this. We were both of us tired and 
hungry, and he grew impatient and beat me. 
He also spoke of my parents with disrespect, 
and in the excitement that followed he died." 

"Oh!" said Bo. 

"Yes," repeated Horatio, "he died. He was 
such a nice man — such a nice, fat Italian man, 
and so good while — while he lasted." 

"Oh!" said Bo. 

Horatio sighed. 

"His death quite took away my appetite," 
he mused. "I often miss him now, and long 
for some one to take his place. I kept this 
fiddle, though, and he might have been teaching 
me the second part of that tune on it now if his 
people hadn't missed him — that is, if he hadn't 
been impatient, I mean." 

"Oh, Ratio!" said Bo, "I will teach you the 
tune all through! And I will never be the 
least bit impatient or — or excited. Are you 
ready to begin. Ratio?" 
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"All ready! Play." 
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Oh, it's fine to be the teacher of a kind and gentle 

creature 
Who can play upon the fiddle in a very skilful 

way; 
And I'll never, never grieve him, and I'll never, 

never leave him, 
Till I hear the rooster crowing for the break — 

of — day." 



"That was very nice, Bo, very nice indeed!" 
exclaimed Horatio, as they finished. '*Now, I 
am going to tell you a secret." 

"Oh!" said Bo. 

"I have a plan. It is to start a colony for 
the education and improvement of wild bears. 
But first I am going to travel and see the world. 
I have lived mostly with men and know a good 
deal of their taste — tastes, I mean — and have 
already traveled in some of the States. After 
my friend, the Italian, was gone, I tried to carry 
out his plans and conduct our business alone. 
But I could only play the first part of that 
tune, and the people wouldn't stand it. They 
drove me away with guns and clubs. 3o I came 
back to the woods to practise and learn the rest 
of that music. My gymnastics are better." 
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Horatio handed Bo his fiddle and began a 
most wonderful performance. He stood on his 
head, walked on his hands, danced on two feet, 
three feet, and all fours. Then he began and 
turned somersaults. Bo was delighted. 

"It wasn't because you couldn't play and 
perform well enough!" he cried, excitedly. 
"It was because you went alone, and they 
thought you were a crazy, wild bear. If I could 
go along with you we could travel together over 
the whole world and make a fortune. Then we 
could buy a big swamp and start your colony. 
What do you say, Ratio? I am a charity boy, 
an orphan, and have no home now anyway ! We 
can make a fortune and see the world!'* 

At first Ratio did not say anything. Then 
he seized Bo in his arms and hugged him till 
the boy thought his time had come. The Bear 
put him down and held him oflF at arm's length. 

"Say?" he shouted. "Why, I say that you 
are a boy after my own heart! We'll start at 
once! I'll take you to a place to-night where 
there are lots of blackberries and honey, and to- 
morrow we will set forth on our travels. Here's 
my hand as a pledge of safety as long as you 
keep your word. You mean to do so, don't you? " 

'^Oh, yes," said Bo. 
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"And now for camp. We can play and sing 
as we go/' 

As the little boy took Horatio's big paw he 
ceased to be even the least bit afraid. He had 
at last found a strong friend, and was going 
forth into the big world. He had never been 
so happy in his life before. 

"All right. Ratio!" he shouted. "One, two, 
three, play!" 

And Ratio gave the bow a long, joyous 
scrape across the strings, and thus they began 
their life together — Bosephus whistling and the 
Bear playing and singing with all his might the 
pleasing strains of "The Arkansaw Traveler": — 

" Oh, there was a little boy and his name was Bo, 
Went out into the woods when the moon was 

getting low. 
And he hadn't had his supper, and his way he 

didn't know. 
So he didn't have a bite to eat nor any place to go. 
Then he heard the riddy-diddle of Horatio and 

his fiddle, 
And his knees began to tremble as he saw him 

standing there; 
Now they'll never, never sever, and they'll travel 

on forever — 
Bosephus, and the fiddle, and the Old — Black — 

Bear." 
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FORTY-FIRST EVENING 



Grandpa had hardly entered the room, when 
Ben said: "Oh, Grandpa, how did they get on 
in camp?" 

"Let me tell you," said Grandpa, as he sat 
down: 



The First Performance 
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Oh, 'twas down in the woods of the Arkansaw 

I met an Old Bear with a very nimble paw; 

He could dance and he could fiddle at the only 

tune he knew. 
And he fiddled and he fiddled, but he never 

played it through." 
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Bo was awake first, and Horatio still lay 
sound asleep. As the boy paused, the Bear 
opened one eye sleepily and reached lazily 
toward his fiddle, but dropped asleep again 
before his paw touched it. They had found a 
very cosy place in a big heap of dry leaves 
under some spreading branches, and Horatio, 
though fond of music, was still more fond of his 
morning nap. Bosephus looked at him a mo- 
ment and began singing again: 

"Then there came a little boy who could whistle 

all the time. 
And he whistled and he sang it by the rising of 

the moon; 
And he whistled and he whistled, and he sang it 

o'er and o'er, 
Till Horatio learned the music that he never 

learned before." 

The Bear opened the other eye, and once 
more reached for his fiddle. This time he got 
hold of it, but before his other paw touched the 
bow he was asleep again. Bo waited a moment. 
Then he suddenly began singing the other part 
of the tune : — 
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"Yes, he learned it all so neatly and he played it 

all so sweetly 
That he fell in love completely with the boy 

without a home; 
And he said, *No matter whether it is dark or 

sunny weather. 
We will travel on together till the cows — come 

— home.'" 

Before Bosephus finished the first two lines 
of this strain Horatio was sitting up straight 
and fiddling for dear life. 

"Once more, Bo, once more!" he shouted, 
as they finished. 

They repeated the music, and Horatio turned 
two handsprings without stopping. 

*'Now,'' he said, "we will go forth and con- 
quer the world.'' 

"I could conquer some breakfastfirst," saidBo. 

"Do you like roasting ears.'^" 

"Oh, yes,'' said Bo. 
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"Well, 1 have an interest in a little patch 
near here — that is, I take an interest, I should 
say, and you can take part of mine, or one of 
your own, if you like. It really doesn't make 
any difference which you do, just so you take 
it before the man that planted it gets up." 

"Why,'* exclaimed the boy, as they came 
out into a little clearing, "that is old Zack 
Todd's field!" 

"It is, is it? Well, how did old Zack Tod* 
get it, I'd hke to know." 

"Why — why, I don't know," answered Bo, 
puzzled. 

"Of course not," said the Bear. "And now, 
Bosephus, let me tell you something. The bears 
owned that field long before old Zack Todd 
was ever thought of. We're just renting it to 
him on shares. This is rent day. We don't 
need to wake Zack up. You get over the fence 
and hand me a few of the best ears you can get 
quick and handy, and you might bring one of 
those watermelons I see in the com there, and 
we'll find a quiet place that I know of, and have 
our breakfast." 

Bo hopped lightly over the rail fence, and, 
gathering an armful of green corn, handed 
it to Horatio. Then he turned to select a melon. 
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"Has Zack Todd got a gun, Bosephus?" 
asked the Bear. 

"Yes, sir-ee. The best gun in Arkansaw, 
and he's a dead shot with it." ' 

"Oh, he is! Well, maybe you better not 
be quite so slow picking out that melon. Just 
take the first big one you see and come on." 

"Why, Zack wouldn't care for us collecting 
rent, would he?" 

"Well, I don't know. You see, some folks 
are peculiar that way. Zack might forget it 
was rent day, and a man with a bad memory 
and a good gun can't be trusted. Especially 
when he's a dead shot. There, that one will 
do. Never mind about leaving a receipt — 
we'U mail it to him." 




"Grandpa," said Belle, 
"we don't spell Arkansas 
the way Bosephus does 
in the story." 

"I know you don't, las- 
sie," wasGrandpa'sreply, 
"but you pronounce it 
the same. Arkansas spell- 
ing is Arkansaw pronun- 
ciation." 
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to «fifi PvttLi 

You have seen the adjective used in two wa^si 
1. In the predicate of a sentence — type (c.) — to 
show some quality or property of a thing; as, Honey 
is sweet. 2. As modifying a noun; as. Sweet honey 
is pleasant to the taste. 

In comparing honey from two difiFerent hives we 
may say, "This honey is sweeter than that." And 
in comparing the honey from three difiFerent hives, 
we may say, "This honey is the sweetest of the 
three." 

We call this change in the form of the adjective 
comparison of the adjective. There are three de- 
gree!: th. positive, which is the simplest form; the 
comparative, used when two things are compared; 
and the superlative, used when more than two are 
compared. 

We add er to the positive to make the comparative, 
and est to the positive to make the superlative; as, 
light, lighter, lighte^^. 

Place these words at the top of your paper: 
Positive Comparative Superlative 

light lighter lightest 

Underneath them write the comparison of the 
following adjectives, as well as the comparisons of 
their antonyms: Strong, hot, warrriy hold, large, 
clean, thick, kind, merry, hard. 

To THE Teacher : 

Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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FORTY-SECOND EVENING 

The children were all on edge for Grandpa 
to begin. So the minute he came in, he laughed 
merrily and started oflF with the story: 

Bo scrambled back over the fence with the 
melon, and hastened as fast as he could after 
Horatio, who was already moving across the 
clearing with his violin under one arm and 
the green ears under the other. 

"Wait, Ratio," called the little boy. "This 
melon is heavy. '* 

"Is that a long-range gun. Bo?*' called back 
the Bear. 

"Carries a mile and a half." 

"Can't you move up a little faster. Bo? I'm 
afraid, after all, that melon is bigger than we 
needed." 

The boy was fat and he panted after his huge 
companion. 

Suddenly there was a sharp report, and 
Bosephus saw a little tuft of fur fly from one 
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of his companion's ears. Horatio dodged fran- 
tically and dropped part of his com. 

"Run zigzag. Bo!'' he called, "and don't 
drop the melon. Run zigzag. He can't hit you 
so well then," and Horatio himself began such 
a performance of running first one way and 
then the other that Bo was almost obliged to 
laugh in spite of their peril. 

"Is this what you call conquering the world. 
Ratio?" he called. Then, as he followed the 
Bear's example, he caught a backward glimpse 
out of the comer of his eye. "Oh, Ratio, the 
whole family is after us. Zack Todd, and old 
Mis' Todd, and Jim, and the girls." 

How many times does that gun shoot?" 

'Only once without loading." 

"Muzzle loader?" 

" Yep," panted Bo. "Old style." 

"Good! Hold on to that melon. We'll get 
to the woods yet." 

But Horatio was mistaken, for just as they 
dashed into the edge of the timber, with the 
pursuers getting closer every moment, right in 
front of them was a high barbed-wire fence 
which the Todd family had built aroimd the 
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clearing but a few days before. The Bear 
dropped his com, and the boy, witH some haste, 
put down the melon. They then turned. The 
Todd family was entering the woods — old Zack 
and the gun in front. He had loaded it, and 
was putting on the cap as he ran. 

"What shall we do. Bo? what shall we do 
now?'' groaned Horatio. 

They were in a fix, sure enough. Their 
enemy was upon them, and in a moment more 
the deadly gun would be leveled. Suddenly a 
bright thought occurred to Bo. "I know,'' he 
shouted; "dance, Horatio! dance!" 

Horatio still had his fiddle under his arm. 
He threw it into position and ran the bow over 
the strings. In a second more he was playing 
and dancing, and Bo was singing as though it 
were a matter of Ufe and death, which, perhaps, 
it was : — 

Quickly 
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''Oh, there was a fine man and a mighty fine gun 
And a Bear that played the fiddle and a boy that 

couldn't run. 
And the boy was named Bosephus and Horatio 

was- the Bear, 
And they couldn't find a bite to eat for break- 
fast anywhere." 

The Todd family stood still at this unexpected 
performance and stared at the two musicians. 
Old man Todd leaned his gun against a tree. 



"Now they couldn't buy their breakfast, for their 

money all was spent, 
So they dropped into a cornfield to collect a 

little rent; 
But they only .took a melon and an ear of corn 

or so. 
And were going off to eat them where the butter 

blossoms grow." 

The Todd family were falling into the swing 
of the music. Old Mis' Todd and the girls 
were swaying back and forth and the men were 
beating time with their feet. Suddenly Bose- 
phus changed to the second part of the tune: 



^ Quicker -m- • -m- -m^ 
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"But the old man got up early with a temper 

rather surly. 
And he chased them with his rifle and to catch 

them he was bound; 
Till he heard the riddy-diddle of Horatio and his 

fiddle. 
Then he shouted, * Hallelujah, girls, and all — 

hands — 'round !' " 

The first line of this had started the Todd 
family. Old Zack swung old Mis' Todd, and 
Jim swung the girls. Then all joined hands 
and circled to the left. They circled around 
Bosephus and Horatio, who kept on with the 
music, faster and faster. Then there was a 
grand right and left and balance all — every 
one for himself — until they were breathless and 
could dance no more. Horatio stopped fiddling 
and when old man Todd could catch his breath 
he said to Bo: — 

"Look a-here; that Bear of yours is a whole 
show by himself, and you're another. Anybody 
that can play and sing like that can have any- 
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of thread with a needle in it, a one-bladed jack- 
knife, and two candy hearts with mottoes on 
them — the last being from the girls, who 
blushed and giggled as they dropped them in. 
Then he said good-bye, and the Todd family 
showed them a gate that led into the thick 
woods. As the friends passed out of sight and 
hearing, Bosephus paused and waved his hand- 
kerchief to the girls. A little later Horatio 
turned to him and said, gravely : 

"That is what I call conquering the world, 
Bosephus. We began a little sooner and more 
abruptly than I had expected, but it was not 
badly done, and, all things considered, you did 
your part very well, Bosephus ; very well indeed." 

And this story, that all the children agreed 
was "splendid," closed the evening. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Some adjectives cannot be regularly com- 
pared. There are two ways of irregular comparison: 
a. By means of using diflFerent words. Examples : 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


good 


better 


best 

1 


much 


more 


most 

1 


n^any 


more 


1 

most 


bad 


worse 


worst 


little 


less 
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b. By using the words moret moit, and less, least. 
Examples: 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

useful more useful most useful 

beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 

proficient more proficient most proficient 

diligent more diligent most diligent 

Memorize these forms. 

2. The adjectives dead, full, horizontal, cannot 
be compared. Why? 

3. Pant, means to breathe quickly, to gasp; 
frantically, furiously, wildly; glimpse, a brief view, a 
faint idea. 

4. What is the diflPerenoe between frieruTs and 
friends*; cousirCs and cousins*; merchanfs and 
merchants*? 

To THE Teacher: 

Test the pupils* knowledge of the comparison of 
adjectives. 
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FORTY-THIRD EVENING 

"WeVe had such fun on Indian Hill to-day. 
Grandpa!'' said May as the children gathered 
around. "Ben took Belle and me sledding." 

Nearly all the fellows were out," said Ben. 
Redney had his bob-sled with him. Eight 
fellows can ride on that at once, it's so big." 

"And, Grandpa, you should have seen Abby 
Doughnuts with his skees!" exclaimed Belle. 
"He can jump as far as those people in Nor- 
way can. Do you remember telling us about 
them?" 

"I am glad you've had such a merry day of 
it!" said Grandpa. "It is probably the last 
you will have until next winter, for, see, the 
paper says it is going to rain, and that means 
that the snow will soon disappear." 

"Yes, Grandpa. But spring will soon be 
here, and then we can go to look for wild flowers 
again," said May. 

"That will be very pleasant, May," replied 
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Grandpa. "Do you suppose we'll meet Bose- 
phus with 'Horatio and his fiddle and a riddy- 
diddle-diddle* in our wood? Speaking of vio- 
lins, " he went on, smiling, "didn't I hear you 
discussing the music which we played last night 
at the orchestra concert? I wonder which 
piece was your favorite/' 

The children had decided they Hked best the 
selection the orchestra had played from Mozart's 
opera of ''The Magic Flute," and now told 
Grandpa so. 

I quite agree with you, children," said he. 

Why did Mr. Dickens put his hand into 
the instrument he was playing? " asked Belle. 

'"He plays the French horn," was the reply. 
"In playing that instrument, the left hand is 
used to finger the keys while the right is put into 
the bell of the instrument. The farther into 
the bell the player thrusts his hand, the softer 
the tone and the higher in pitch." 

"Grandpa," said May, "won't you tell us 
the poem Grandma spoke of, about Bingen?" 

"Certainly, I shall be glad to," and he 
recited 
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A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers ; 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth 

of woman's tears; 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his lifeblood 

ebbed away, 
And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he 

^might say. 
The dying soldier faltered, as he took that comrade's 

hand; 
And he said, "I never more shall see my own, my 

native land. 
Take a message and a token to some distant friends 

of mine. 
For I was born at Bingen, — at Bingen on the Rhine. 

"Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet 

and crowd around 
To hear my mournfid story, in the pleasant vineyard 

ground. 
That we fought the battle bravely ; and when the day 

was done. 
Full many a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath the 

setting sun. 
And midst the dead and dying were some grown old 

in wars, — 
The death wound on their gallant breasts, the last of 

many scars; 
But some were young, and suddenly beheld life's 

morn decline; 
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And one had come from Bingen, — fair Bingen on 
the Rhine. 

"Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort 

her old age, 
And I was aye a truant bird, that thought his home a 

cage; 
For my father was a soldier, and, even as a 

child. 
My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of stiliggles 

fierce and wild. 
And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty 

hoard, 
I let them take whatever they woidd, but kept my 

father's sword; 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright 

light used to shine 
On the village wall at Bingen, — calm Bingen on the 

Rhine. 

"Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with 

drooping head, 
When the troops are marching home again, with glad 

and gallant tread; 
But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and 

steadfast eye. 
For her brother was a soldier too, and not afraid to 

die. 
And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my 

name 
To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame; 
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And to hang the old sword in its place (my father's 

sword and mine), 
For the honor of old Bingen,dearBingenon the Rhine. 

"There's another — not a sister; in the happy days 

gone by. 
You'd have known her by the merriment that 

sparkled in her eye 
Too innocent for coquetry, — too fond for idle 

scorning! 

friend, I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes 

heaviest mourning! 
Tell her the last night of my life (for ere this moon be 

risen 
My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of 

prison), 

1 dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow sun- 

light shine 
On the vine-clad hills of Bingen, — fair Bingen on 
the Rhine. 

"I saw the blue Rhine sweep along: I heard, or 

seemed to hear, 
The German songs we used to sing in chorus sweet 

and clear; 
And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting 

hill. 
The echoing chorus sounded through the evening 

calm and still: 
And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed with 

friendly talk 
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Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remem- 
bered walk, 
And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine; 

But we'll meet no more at Bingen, — loved Bingen 
on the Rhine." 

His voice grew faint and hoarser, his grasp was 

childish weak; 
His eyes put on a dying look, he sighed, and ceased to 

speak. 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had 

fled: 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land — was 

dead. 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she 

looked down 
On the red sand of the battlefield, with bloody 

corpses strown; 
Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 

seemed to shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen, — fair Bingen on the 

Rhine ! — Mrs. Norton. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Write the following verbs in a column, and 
opposite each write its antonym: Love, wakCy run^ 
blarney shut, cry^ sit, take, buy, praise. 

2. Ghastly means like a ghost, deathlike; scanty 
hoard, small savings; confidingly, with full faith. 

To THE Teacher: 

Call on different pupils to read their lists. 
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FORTY-FOURTH EVENING 

"I tell you it was square and green,'' said 
Ben, excitedly. 

"And I tell you it was round and blue," said 
Belle, with decision. 

The two children were disputing about a 
banner they had seen in Sunday school. May 
was sitting by, saying nothing. 

Ben and Belle became more and more excited 
over it, until finally they were yelling at the 
tops of their voices, "Square and green," and 
"Round and blue." Then Grandpa walked in. 

^^ Softly, softly," he said. "What's the 
trouble?" 

Both children started to explain. 

"One at a time," said Grandpa. "Then I 
can understand you. Or better still, you tell me. 
May. You are not excited." 

So May told him that the trouble started with 
Ben's saying that the banner was square and 
green while Belle said that it was round and blue, 
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'^ Humph I ^^ exclaimed Grandpa. /^Neither 

one is right. The banner is yellow in color and 
triangular in shape. But it bears on it a round, 
blue emblem, Belle, and the whole banner is 
mounted on a large square green cardboard, 
Ben. So both of you are right so far as you go, 
but neither of you is right in saying that what 
you are able to remember, is the Sunday school 
banner. You two remind me of Saxe's poem. 

The Blind Men and the Elephant. 

It was six men of Indostan, 

To learning much inclined. 
Who went to see the elephant, 

(Though all of them were blind). 
That each by observation 

Might satisfy his mind. 

The first approached the elephant. 

And, happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side. 

At once began to bawl, 
"Why, bless me! but the elephant 

Is very like a wall!" 

The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried, "Ho! what have we here, 

So very round, and smooth, and sharp? 
To me 'tis very clear, 

This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear!" 
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The third approached the animal. 

And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands. 

Thus boldly up he spake: 
1 see," quoth he, "the elephant 

Is very like a snake!" 

The fourth reached out his eager hand. 

And felt about the knee : 
"What most this wondrous beast is Kke, 

Is very plain," quoth he: 
" 'Tis clear enough the elephant 

Is very like a tree!" 

The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: "E'en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most: 
Deny the fact who can. 

This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan!" 

The sixth no sooner had begun 

About the beast to grope. 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 

That fell within his scope, 
"I see," quoth he, "the elephant 

Is very like a rope!" 

And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long. 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiflF and strong; 
Though each was partly in the right. 

And all were in the wrong. 
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All three children laughed as Grandpa finished. 

Said Ben, "I am sorry that I disputed with 
you, Belle/' 

"I am sorry I disputed with you, Ben," an- 
swered Belle. 

"Now remember, children, the next time, 
that, *It is better to be sure than be sorry'/* 

To THE Pupil: 

1. At the top of your paper write the following: 

yesterday to-morrow 

I went I will go 

Under I went and / wiU go use the verbs in group 
9, p. 372, as predicates of the subject Ben. 

2. Indostan (Hindostan) is a part of India. 
Sturdy means stout and strong; scope, aim, range of 
action. 

To THE Teacher: 

One of the pupils should be assigned to the Bb. 
Phonic review, pp. 365-369. 
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FORTY-FIFTH EVENING 

"Children, do you know the new boy that 
Uves near the blacksmith shop? '' asked Grandpa. 

"I know him/' said Ben, "His name is 
Billy Olde. He came to visit his grandmother a 
short time ago. He is in our school now." 

"Well, I saw him to-day as I was taking a 
walk, and he brought to mind Longfellow's 
poem, which I am going to read you." 

The Village Blacksmith^ 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

*From Poems by Heniy W. LongfelloW; published by Hou^toOi 
Mifflin and Company. 
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Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

.You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow, 

like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun. 

Each evening sees it close; 
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Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of Uf e 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped. 
Each burning deed and thought. 

"This is our last Evening for some time, you 
know, children," said Grandpa. 

"Won't you write us long letters when you 
and Grandma are traveling? '" asked Belle. 

"You shall have the letters, Belle, but I think 
I shall ask Grandma to write them,'* said 
Grandpa. "Speaking of Grandma reminds me 
that we haven't sung the song she sent us yet.'* 
Led by Grandpa, who hastened to perform his 
accustomed duty of playing the accompaniment, 
the children sang: 

DIE LORELEI 

German Folk Song Arr. by Clara L. Purcbll 



1. I know not what sor - row comes o*er me, Nor 

2. The fair - est of maid - ens sit - teth In 

3. The boat - man in yon frail ves - sel Stands 
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why so sad I seem; A sto- ry of old times before me, And 
wondrous rardi-ance there, Her jew - els of gold gleam brightly, She 
spell-bound by its might, He sees not the cliffs be -fore him. He 




seems to me just like a dream. 'Tis cool and the day-light 
comb-eth her gold - en hair. With a gold - en comb she 
gaz - es a - lone on the height. Me - thinks the waves will 




wan - eth, The Rhine so peace -ful - ly flows; . • And, 
combs it, And sings so plain - tive - ly; • • . Oh, 
swal - low Both boat and boat - man a - non; • • And 




kissed by the sunbeam of ev - en, The brow of the moimtain glows, 
po-tent and strange are the accents Of that wild mel - o - dy. 
this with her sweet sing - ing The Lor - e - lei hath done. 

From the German of Heine (translated by Alfred BASKBnviLLE). 

Grandpa had now to get ready to sail. 
Soon he would be with Grandma, going to new 
and beautiful places, seeing strange sights and 
meeting people of different countries and races. 

To THE Pupil: 

1. Put the verbs in group 1, p. 372, in sentences. 
Write the sentences alphabetically, according to the 
first letter in the first word in each. 
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ADDENDA 



SOME PAGES FOR REVIEW PURPOSES 

The teacher should always use the pitch pipe in this exercise. Sound 
either D flat or C, and have the pupik make their responses in the tone 
you have given. Occasionally, the scale may be simg, using one of the 
phonograms instead of Do, Re, Mi, Fa, etc. The exercise may also be 
varied by asking the pupils to sing the phonogram in intervals which the 
teacher dictates or places on the board in musical notation; as 1-3-5-8; 
2-4-^; or- 



Sing very alotdy 




Ungy img, ung,iuig,ung, ung, img, img img, ung, ung, ung, img, ung. 

Quality of tone very soft and pure. Pronounce final consonants very 
clearly, even if exaggerated. Use the phonogram selected by the teacher. 



WORDS TO BE PRACTISED FOR PRONUNCIATION 



Dictionary Markings: 






hos'pi ta ble 


(p! ta b'l) 


choc'o late 


(ch6k'd l&t) 


rac coon' 


(r&k koon') 


ju've nile 


(jG'v^ nil) 


cor'nice 


(kor'nfa) 


ex'qui site 


(gks'kwl zit) 


hov'ered 


(hiiv'^rd) 


Ital'ics 


(Iks) 


el lipse' 


(«1 lips') 


ac cent'ed 


(&k s^nt'ed) 


ac'cent' 


(&k's€nt') noun; 


accent' 


(&k s«nt') verb 


li'bra ry 


(li'brA Tf) 


weap'on 


(wfip'tin) 


dis ease' 


(diz ez') 


whole'some 


(hol'siim) 


glo'ri ous 


(glo'ri tis) 


settee' 


(s«t te') 


rep'tile 


(r^p'tll) 


don'key 


(d6n'kj^) 


loz'enge 


(loz'enj) 


spin'ach 


(spIn'Aj) 


This list is 


itsed through the courtesy of Dr. James Lee, District Supenn 


tendent of Schools, New York City. 






Diacritical Markings: 






in quir'5^ 


ca nine' 


d6c'Ile 




c5m'r&de 


ex t5l' 


gfipe 




pi'ous 


im'pl ous 


d'as& 

1 
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CONSONANT CHAfiT 

Phonics Cohparisom Table 

Sounds in the Same Horizontal Row Have the Same, or 
Nearly the Same, Position of the Vocal Organs 

Breath Voice Nasal 

p ' b m 

t d n Ir 

f V 



^ (chorus) 

th (thin) 4h>(then) 

ch (chin; arch)) • 

tch (watch) ) J «^ 

wh w 

sh zh (azure) 

h 

To teach the pupil to differentiate breath, voice, and nasal sounds by 
touch: With his hand on his throat he can feel no motion when breath 
sounds are emitted by him, but he can when voice sounds are sent out. 
The nasal sounds may be felt by placing the first two fingers alongside 
the nose, with the tip of the thumb at the throat. 

SOME PHONIC MISTAKES TO BE AVOIDED 

Pti for p (blow out a candle) ; dti for d; wii for w (oo) ; whii for wh (blow 
an imaginary feather = hoo) ; f for th (place the tongue between the teeth 
and send the breath or voice over it) ; tii for t; kii for k. 

Improper breathing will cause mistakes: sound on the expiration. 

In sounding the hissing s and hushing sh, the breath must flow over 
the point of the tongue. Therefore, the tip must not touch palate or 
teeth, or a lisp will result. 

In sounding Z, the tip of the tongue must touch the anterior part of 
the hard palate just at the gums, or the proper ringing sound will be 
lacking. 
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In sounding ing, the tip of the tongue must not be lowered, otherwise 
the nasal quaUty will be lost. 

Following are the pages in the Finger-Play Reader, Part I, on which 
certain sounds are explained: m, 3 and IS; s, 2; ee^ 12; n, 12; p, 14; A, 
24; Z, 30; ay, 34; wK 40; Wy 44. 

Have the pupils use a mirror when practising. 

Oral gymnastics should be indulged in when necessary. If you have 
a class of foreign-bom children, you have to combat many peculiarities 
in the action of their vocal organs which have become fixed through 
many years' practice in their native tongue. Let each pupil use the 
mirror in these exercises, as this will be found helpful. 

EXERCISES FOR ORAL GYMNASTICS 

1. Projection of the tongue as far as possible anteriorly. 

2. Movement of the tongue freely ^within the buccal cavity. 

3. By order: Tongue between teeth; tip of the tongue at top of the 

upper teeth; tip of tongue at roof of mouth. To be done slowly 
at first, and then gradually more rapidly. 

4. Open the mouth wide (two fingers). Say, aA, ee, oo^ slowly. 

5. Move the lower jaw from side to side. 

These exercises, used suflSiciently, will give flexibility where needed; 
a few minutes' practice each day on the square and linear phonic tables 
will not only give accuracy in enunciation but will also attune the pupib' 
ears to nice distinction in speech. 



FOREIGN IDIOMS 

If the class is addicted to the use of foreign idioms, the teacher should 
strive to cure this defect. When a pupil uses a foreign idiom, an effort 
should be made to get him to restate it in correct form. Thus, for "It 
stood in the paper," "I find this in the paper," or some equivalent ex- 
pression. When the following exercise is found necessary, the pupils 
should be asked to use the EngHsh equivalents, or paraphrases, of the 
foreign idioms. 



Foreign Idioms 

I got a mad on her. 

I went on a wedding. 

I combed myself. 

Yesterday night. 

To-day night. 

Over yesterday. 

Over to-morrow. 

It stands like so in the paper. 

It stood in the paper. 

Two weeks around. 



English Equivalents 

I am angry at her. 
I went to a wedding. 
I combed my hair. 
Last night. 
To-night. 

Day before yesterday. 
Day after to-morrow. 
The paper says. 
The paper said. 
In two week^f 
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Foreign Idioms 
She has a fraid. 
I got the heart clapping. 
My eats was not ready. 
What kind of a 

He talks like he would be a monitor. 
Tie open the knot. 
I got yet more books. 
I bought for five cents candy. 
He made me a blot. 
It fails me ink in the inkwell. 
I clap on the door. 
I put myself on. 
I put myself off. 
They made me for monitor. 



English Equivalents 
She is afraid. 
My heart beats quickly. 
My dinner was not ready. 
What kind of 

He talks as if he were a monitor. 
Untie the knot. 
I have more books. 
I bought five cents worth of candy. 
He blotted it. 

There is no ink in the inkweU. 
I knock on the door. 
I dress myself. 
I undress myself. 
They made me monitor. 



WoBD Choice: 

The italicized word in each of the following sentences is wrongly used. 
Put the proper word from the given lists in its place. 

by learn lovely can love 

for teach pleasant may like 

1. My father works hy a tailor. 

2. We had a lovely time yesterday. 

3. Mr. Mannes is learning me the violin. 

4. Can 1 go with you? 

5. I love ice cream. 

Additional Examples for Practice: 
Fill the blank spaces with the proper form of blow, 

blow blew blown 

1. John the light out. 

2. The Ught was out by John. 

3. Never a gas light out! 

Fill the blank spaces with the proper form of grow. 

grow grew grown 

1. And the thorns up and choked it. — Bible, 

2. And out of the ground made the Lord God to every tree. — 

Bible. 

3. When Moses was he went unto his brethren. — Bible. 



Fill the blanks below with the proper forms of do. 

do (does) did done 

1. unto others as you would that they should - 



to you. 



2. John 



what mother told Mary to 
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8. Mary sbould have it ha*self. 

4. She n't disobey very often. 

Fill the blanks below with the proper forms of go, 

go (goes) went gone 

1. When I to school in the mornings, I take my little sister with 

me. 

2. This morning John to the window to see- whether father 

had . 

3. The boat at nine o'clock and Grandpa is not ready ! 

Fill the blanks below with the proper forms of know, 

know knew known. 

1. Do not raise your hand unless you the answer. 

2. Mary before I told her. 

3. A man is by the company he keeps. 

Fill the blanks below with the proper forms of see, 

see saw seen. 

1. Every day I the same policeman. 

2. I a robin in the Park last week. 

3. After the alarm rang, the fire engines were rushing up the 

street. 

Fill the blanks below with the proper forms of come, 

come came come 

1. , ye thankful people, ! Raise the song of "Harvest 

Home!" 

2. Julius Csesar sent this message back to Rome, "I , I saw, I 

conquered." 

3. The time has for every true patriot to out boldly for or 

against this law. 
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VOCABULARY 



FOURTH YEAR, SECOND HALF 



A bish a i 

abode 

Ab sa lorn 

ab sorbed 

iEolus 

affected 

a gil i ty 

A hith o phel 

Alcinous 

al ti tude 



am bi tion 
a mi a ble 
an i mos i ty 
ap pre hen sive 
ar tic u late 
Asgard 
as sail ant 
at mos phere 
a vert ed 
ban quet 



barb-wire 

be lat ed 

bel lows 

be nev o lent 

betwixt 

bevies 



be wil der ment 
Bingen 
bodice 
Bo se phus 



Bragi 

breach 

Bri a re us 

Brob ding nag i an 

Brock 

Ca lyp so 

ca pa ble 

Capella 

eel e ry 

Cha ryb dis 



con grat u lat ing 
con quer ing 
con sti tut ed 
con vul sive ly 
CO quet ry 
cor mo rant 
count ing-house 
courteous 



chasm 

Circe 

civ i li za tion 

cleft 

cobnut 

Co logne 

com bat ants 

com pre hend 

com pu ta tion 

con de scend 

6 



craft y 
cres cent 
crest f al len 
Cy clops 
daft 

Dakota 
dap pie 
Darwin 
de cid ing 
deft ly 

8 

DeUlah 
des ti na tion 
di am e ter 
dig ni ty 
dis heart ened 
Dvalin 



eerie 

e jac u lat ed 
con fi den tial ly El i ot, George 
con fid ing ly el o quence 
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9 

em broid ered 
en tranc ing 
essence 
estates 
£u mseus 
Eu ryl o chus 
ex pe ri ence 
fa mil iar i ty 
f am ished 
fertile 



10 

figures 

f ran tic al ly 

fraud 

freak 

Prey a 

Frisian 

fuchsias 

furnished 

gait 

genial 

11 

ge ra ni urns 

Ge shur 

ghastly 

glaring 

glimpse 

glisten 

goblin 



Giingnir 
gusto 
Ha gar 



12 

He bron 

hedge 

Hein zel-mUnn 

chen 
hoard 
horde 
Hushai 
Iduna 
im plor ing 
im pres sive ly 
In do Stan 



IS 

in hab i tants 

in quis i tive 

in ter f er ence 

in vent ed 

Ish ma el ite 

Ittai 

Lees try go ni ans 

Lagerlof, Selma 

lavish 

lawn 



14 

la zi ly 

league 

Lil li pu tian 

list less ly 

Loki 

Lorelei 

lotus 

mar vel ous 

Men dels sohn 

me rid i an 



15 

Mi ol nir 

mocked 

molten 

Mozart 

mule 

muster 

mys te ri ous 

Nau sic a a 

necessa ry 

Odin 



16 

Odyssey 
Ossa 

paean 
panted 
pa thet ic 
PeUon 
pennons 
pen sive 
per sist ence 
per sist ent 



17 

Fhse a cians 
pierc ing 
Pol y phe mus 
pouncing 
pre text 
pro dig ious 
pumpkin 
quake 
quell ' 
quench 



18 

ques tion 
quiv er ing 



quoth 
ra di ant 
rational 
reck less ly 
redress 
re fleet ive ly 
rein deer 
relapsed 



19 

rent 

re prov ing ly 

res er voir 

resin 

Rome 

rout 

scanty 

scope 

scur ry ing 

Scylla 



20 

scythe 

se cu ri ty 

sere 

Shake speare 

shek el 

Sif 

Sindre 

sinewy 

sinister 

sirens 



21 

Skid blad nir 
sleuth 
slogan 
smith y 
so ci e ty 
sol i ta ry 



soothing 
stagnant 
strewn 
strutted 



22 

sturdy 

su pe ri or i ty 

tallow 

taught 

tempest 

tench 

tethered 

thicket 

Thor 

threshold 



23 

Thrym 
tra di tion 
trag e dy 
traitor 
trans formed 
tre men dous 
trench es 
Ulysses 
un can ny 
Val hal la 



24 

ven er a tion 

vigil 

waif 

wat tie 

whacked 

weird 

wight 

wistful 

wrath f ul ly 

wres tie 

zeal 
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A LIST OF THE VERBS, NOUNS, AND ADJECTIVES 
USED IN THE FIRST FOUR YEARS 

VERBS 



to abide 
to add 
to aim 
toalann 
am 

to anchor 
to anoint 
to answer 
to apply 
are 



2 

to ask 
to astonish 
to avert 
to bake 
to bark 
to battle 
to be 
to beam 
to become 
been 



3 

to begin 
to bend 
to betray 
to bewitch 
to blacken 
to blast 



to blow 
to boast 
to borrow 
to bottle 



to breakfast 
to breathe 
to brighten 
to bring 
to brush 
to bunt 
to burn 
to burst 
to bury 
to butt 



to buzz 
to call 
can 

to capture 
to care 
to carry 
to carve 
to catch 
to cease 
to change 

6 

to charm 
to cheer 



to chirp 
to choose 
tofchop 
to chuckle 
to circle 
to claim 
to clash 
to clasp 

to clatter 

to clean 

to cloak 

to coil 

to come 

to command 

to conmiit 

to complete 

to comprehend 

to conclude 

8 

to condescend 
to congratulate 
to conquer 
to consult 
to contain 
to continue 
to cook 
could 
to cover 
to creep 



9 

tx) croon 
to crunch 
to crush 
to cry 
to cure 
to curse 
to curve 
to cut 
to dance 
to dare 

10 

to dart 
to decide 
to delay 
to deny 
to descend 
to describe 
to destroy 
to determine 
to devour 
did 



11 

to die 

to dig 

to disappear 

to dishearten 

to dissolve 

to distinguish 

to do 
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to draw 
to dream 
to dress 



12. 

to drink 
to drive 
to droop 
to drop 
to drown 
to eat 
to elect 
to elevate 
to empty 
to enchant 



13 

to enclose 
to end 
to endeavor 
to endure 
to examine 
*o exclaim 
**^ excuse 
^ exercise 
*^ expect 
w> experience 

14 

to explain 
to face 
to fade 
to fall 
to feed 
to fetch 
to fight 
to finish 
to flock 
to flow 



15 

to foam 
to follow 



to forget 
to forgive 
to form 
to freeze 
to frighten 
to frolic 
to fumble 
to gain 



16 

to gallop 
to gather 
to gaze 
to get 
to give 
to gleam 
to glisten 
to go 
to grind 
to grope 



17 

to growl 
to grumble 
to guard 
to guess 
to gush 
to haggle 
to hanmier 
to hand 
to hang 
to happen 



18 

to harm 
to hate 
to haunt 
to have 
to hear 
to help 
to hesitate 
to hide 
to honor 
to hope 



19 

to hum 
to husband 
to hush 
to imagine 
to increase 
to interrupt 
to invent 
is 

to keep 
to knit 



20 

to knock 
to know 
to laugh 
to lavish 
to lay- 
to lead 
to leap 
to learn 
to leave 
to lie 



21 

to lift 
to listen 
to live 
to look 
to love 
to make 
to mar6h 
to match 
may 
to mean 

22 

might 
to milk 
to moan 
to mock 
to murmur 
must 
to neigh 
to number 
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to obey 
to occur 



23 

to open 
to overwhelm 
to paint 
to pass 
to pat 
to pay 
to peck 
to peep 
to perch 
to pick 



24 

to pierce 
to pinch 
to pity 
to place 
to play 
to plead 
to please 
to pounce 
to pour 
to prepare 

25 

to pretend 
to prize 
to proceed 
to promise 
to protect 
to provide 
to pull 
to pursue 
to push 
to quake 



26 

to quarrel 
to quench 
to quiver 



quoth 
to race 
to raise 
to reach 
to recollect 
to record 
to reign 



27 

to remark 
to remember 
to replenish 
to reprove 
to rescue 
to return 
to reverence 
to reward 
to run 
to rush 



28 

to sail ' 
to save 
to say 
to scratch 
to see 
to seize 
to send 



to sew 
to shake 
shaU 



29 

to share 
to sharpen 
to shine 
should 
to shout 
to show 
to skate 
to smile 
to sprinkle 
to stare 



SO 

to start 
to starve 
to steal 
to stitch 
to stutter 
to suppose 
to sweep 
to swim 
to take 
to talk 



SI 

to teach 
to tease 
to tell 
to thank 
to think 
to threaten 
to throw 
to tickle 
to tinkle 
to toil 



S2 

to torment 
to torture 
to travel 
to tremble 
to tumble 
to twinkle 
to unbolt 
to unite 
to utilize 
to view 



SS 

to violate 
to visit 
to wait 



to wake 
to walk 
to wander 
to want 
to warm 
to warn 
was 

S4 

to wash 
to watch 
to waver 
to welcome 
were 
to whirl 
to whisper 
to whistle 
to whizz 
to wield 

S5 

to wilt 
to win 
to wish 
to work 
to worship 
to wrestle 
to yell 
to yield 



NOUNS 



Abdallah 

Abedn^o 

absence 

acorn 

advice 

aeroplane 

^sop 

affair 

Africa 

air 



Aladdin 


ant 


arms 


AliBaba 


Apollo 


army 


Alice 


appearance 


arrow 


Allah 


apples 


Arthur 


Amelia 


April 


astonishment 


America 


apron 


attendants 


anchor 


Arabia 


aunts 


angel 


Arion 


Australia 


anger 


arithmetic 


author 


animals 


armor 
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auto-car 



automobile 

baby 

baker 

baU 

bandage 

banditti 

barley 

bam 

bars 

basin 



6 



basket 

bats 

battery 

battle 

bay 

bead 

beak 

bean 

beard 

bearers 



bears 

beasts 

beauty 

bed 

beef 

beehive 

beetles 

bell 

bench 

Bennie 



8 

Bible 

bill 

Bingen 

birds 

birthday 

bishop 

blades 



blase 

blind man's buff 

blossoms 



9 

bluebird 

blunders 

board 

boat 

body 

bogs 

bolt 

book 

boot 

bottle 

10 

bottom 

boughs 

bow 

bowl 

box 

brain 

brake 

branches 

bread 

breakers 

11 

breakfast 

breast 

breath 

breeze 

bridge 

brine 

brook 

brooms 

brothers 

Brownie Ben 



U 



brush 
buds 
building 
bundle 



burden 

burrs 

bushes 

business 

butter 

buzzing 



IS 



cabbage 

cake 

camel 

canal 

candle 

candy 

canoe 

captain 

capture 

car 

14 

caravan 

carpet 

Carrara 

carriage 

cart . 

Cassim 

castle 

cathedral 

cellar 

Ceres 



15 



chains 

chair 

chalk 

cheese 

cherry 

chest 

chief 

children 

chimney 

China 



16 



chorus 
church 



circus 

clambake 

claw 

clay 

doak 

closet 

clothes 

clouds 



17 

clowns 

coal 

coffee 

coin 

color 

companion 

company 

compass 

comrade 

cook 



18 

copper 

cough 

courage 

cousin 

cradle 

creature 

curtain 

Daedalus 

daffodils 

dagger 



19 

daisy 

dance 

darkness 

daughter 

dawn 

December 

deed 

deer 

delay 

deportment 
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20 

desert 

dessert 

diamond 

Diana 

dinner 

disaster 

discovery 

distance 

doctor 

dollars 

21 

dolphin 

dove 

dozen 

dreamland 

dress 

drove 

druggist 

drummer 

dusk 

Dutch 



22 



dwarf 

dwelling 

eagle 

earth 

eel 

effort 

eggs 

elephant 

elf 

elm 



23 

end 

engine 

English 

envelope 

envy 

error 

escort 

Esquimau 



everybody 
example 



24 

executioner 

exercise 

eyes 

fable 

face 

fairies 

fairy 

falls 

family 

farm 



25 

farmer 

father 

fawn 

feast 

feather 

February 

feelers 

feet 

fellow 

fence 



26 

fiddle 

fields 

fight 

finger 

Finland 

fins 

fire 

firefly 

fireplace 

fisherman 



27 



fishes 

flames 

flax 



flight 

flock 

floor 

flour 

flower 

fly 

foam 



28 



fog 

fog-horn 

fold 

food 

foot 

forefather 

forehead 

forest 

fork 

fortune 



29 



fountain 

Friday 

Frieda 

friends 

frogs 

frolic 

fruit 

fuel 

fur 

furnace 



80 

gale 

gallows 

garden 

garments 

garret 

gentleman 

Germany 

ghost 

giant 

giraffe 
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31 

girl 

glass 

gloaming 

gloves 

God 

goose 

goslings 

government 

gown 

grain 



32 

grandfather 

grandmother 

grass 

Greece 

grief 

ground 

growl 

guest 

guide 

gun 



33 

gypsy 

hair 

haU 

handful 

handkerchief 

hands 

Hans 

hare 

harpoon 

haste 



34 



haunt 

head 

heart 

heaven 

heel 

herbs 

hermit 



hero 


January 


42 


midnight 


hippopotamus 


Japan 


he 


milk 


hive 


jaw 


Ufe 


mill 




Jericho 


light 






Jerusalem 


lighthouse 




35 


jewels 


^7 

Ughtning 


46 


hockey ' 


Joshua 


limb 


mind 


hole 


journey 


line 


miniature 


HollanH 




linnet 


Minos 


honey 




Uons 


minutes 


honeybee 


39 


log 


Mr. 


honor 


joy 


%^ 


Mrs. 


hook 


jug 




mitts 


hope 


July 


43. 


Monday 


horns 


kangaroo 


lullaby 


money 


horror 


katydid 


lump 


monkey 




kettle 


luncheon 






• key-hole 


lyre 




S6 


kindergarten 


Madrid 


47 


horses 
hour 


kinds 
king 


magician 
maid 


month 
moonrise 


house 




maidens 


morning 


hunter 




man 


Moses 


hurricane 


40 


maples 


mother 


ice 


kingfisher 




mountain 


idea 


kitchen 




mouse 


idler 


kitten 


44 


mouth 


imps 

"W 1 * 


knapsack 


marriage 


murmur 


IndiaD 


knee 


Mary 


museum 




knife 


Massasoit 




^%^te 


knob 


master 
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knot 


match 


48 


inn 


lady 


mattresses 


mustache 


insect 


lamb 


meadow 


mustard 


inventor 




measure 


nail 


invitation 




meat 


name 


Ireland 


41 


medicine 


narcissus 


island 


lamp 




native 


Israel 


language 




nature 


ivy 


lantern 


45 


Nebuchadnezzar 


Jack 


Laocoon 


memory 


neck 


jackass 


lark 


merchandise 


neighbors 




launching 


mercy 






leather 


Merlin 




38 


lemonade 


message 


49 


jacket 


lessons 


Methuselah 


nephew 


jackknife 


letter 


midday 


Neptune 
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nest 

niche 

night 

Niobe 

nobleman 

noise 

nonsense 

Norway 



50 

nose 

number 

Nurembuii§ 

nurse 

nuts 

oak 

oars 

obstade 

oocupatioQ 

ofl 



51 

Olympus 

opening 

orchard 

oven 

owl 

oxen 

pair' 

palace 

palm 

parents 

52 

park 

parl<v 

panoi^ 

partridge 

party 

patience 

pattern 

peace 

peanut 

peasant 



m 



pebble 

peddler 

peep 

pet 

petal 

picture 

piece 

pigeon 

pigsty 

pillows 



M 



pm 

pipe 

pitcher 

place 

I^ant 

platter 

play 

player 

pocket 

poem 



56 



point 

pomegranate 

pond 

pool 

porcupine 

porridge 

Portland 

post 

pot 

potato 



56 

powder 

prairie 

prayer 

price 

priest 

principal 



pnson 
psalm 

pumpkin-seed 
qualities 



57 



<iuarrel 

quarter 

queen 

quilts 

rabbit 

rage 

railing 

raiment 

rain 

raisin 



Balph 

ray 

recitation 

rest 

reverence 

ribbon 

ride 

ring 

Bio Janeht) 

rival 



59 

road 

roar 

robbers 

robins 

Robinson Crusoe 

rock 

rogue 

rollers 

roof 

room 



rope 

rounds 

rubbers 

saddle 

sailor 

sails 

St. Marks' 



61 

salt 

sand 

sandwich 

Santa Glaus 

Saturday 

scar 

scepter 

school 

OCISBCmB 



60 



rooster 
root 



62 



seeds 

September 

serpents 

service 

sesame 

sexton 

shadows 

shallows 



68 

{flhame 

share 

sheU 

shepherd' 

ship 

shore 

shoulder 

shout 
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shrimp 
shroud 



M 



Sicily 

sieve 

silence 

sister 

skates 



skeins 
slaves 
sled 
sleep 



65 



sleigh 

slippers 

slumber 

smoke 

snake 

snare 

sneeze 

snort 

snow 

soldier 



66 



Solomon 

song 

sorrow 

soul 

sounds 

Spain 

spikes 

splendor 

spoon 

spot 



67 



sprmg 
spruce 



squawk 

squirrels 

stairs 

stars 

steeple 

stems 

stick 

stillness 



71 



68 



stomach 

stones 

story 

stove 

stream 

streets 

strength 

subway 

suit 

summer 



sun 

sunbeam 

sunlight 

sunrise 

sunshine 

surprise 

swallow 

sword 

Sydney 

toble 



70 

taO 

tailor 

tales 

Tantalus 

teacher 

telephone 

terror 

theater 

thief 

thing 



thought 

threads 

throne 

thrush 

thunder 

tinder 

tip 

tongue 

top 

towers 



toy 

trade 

traveling 

treasure 

tree 

trick 

trout 

Troy 

trumpet 

tryst 



78 

tub 

Tuesday 

turf 

twilight 

twinkle 

vacation 

valley 

value 

Venice 

village 



74 



vme 

vinegar 

visitors 

voice 

walk 

wall 



war 
warrior 
watering-place 
waves 



75 

way 

Wednesday 

weed 

whale 

wheat 

whip 

whiskers 

whisper 

wife 

wind 



76 

windmill 

window 

wine 

wings 

winter 

wisdom 

witch 

wizard 

wolf 

woman 



77 



woods 

word 

work 

world 

worsted 

wren 

yard 

year 

youth 

zebra 



78 



zephyr 
Zeus 
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ADJECTIVES 



accidental 

American 

amiable 

angry 

anxious 

ashamed 

astonished 

Augean 

backward 

bad 



2 

beautiful 

BibUcal 

big 

black 

blind 

blue 

bonny 

bright 

brown 

busy 



3 

calm 

capable 

careful 

careless 

charming 

Chinese 

chubby 

clear 

clever 

close-fisted 



4 

cloudy 
cold 

comfortable 
common 



correct 

courteous 

cozy 

crafty 

crestfallen 

crooked 



8 



cruel 

ciuious 

dangerous 

dark 

deaf 

dear 

defiant 

deUcious 

delighted 

desolate 



6 

diflScult 

dirty 

disagreeable 

divine 

dreadful 

dreary 

drowsy 

dull 

Dutch 

eager 



economical 

edible 

eighth 

eleventh ' 

empty 

English 

evil 

extravagant 

false 

fat 



few 

fierce 

fiery 

fifty 

fine 

first 

foolish 

fragrant 

French 

furious 



9 



gentle 

golden 

good 

gradual 

grateful 

gray 

great 

greedy 

green 

grimy 



10 

gusty 

handsome 

happy 

heavy 

high 

horrible 

huge 

hungry 

idle 

ill 



11 

immense 
immortal 
impatient 
imperishable 



impoUte 

important 

impossible 

impressive 

impure 

industrious 



12 

innocent 

inquisitive 

insolent 

invisible 

Italian 

Japanese 

jealous 

jolly 

joyous 

juicy 

13 

just 

kind 

lame 

large 

late 

lazy 

lifdess ' 

light 

little 

lonely 

14 

long 

loud 

loyal 

lucky 

manly 

many 

mean 

merry *' 

miserable 

miserly 
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15 



17 



19 



21 



muffled 


prodigious 


sleepy 


ungrateful 


narrow 


proud 




slender 


unhappy 


naughty 


pure 




small 


unlucky 


necessary 


quaint 




soft 


vain 


new 


queer 




stormy 


vast 


noble 


quick 




straight 


victorious 


obedient 


radiant 




strong 


weak 


odd 


rational 




stupid 


wealthy 


old 


reckless 




sweet 


weary 


painful 


led 




taU 


weird 


16 


■ 


18 


20 


n 


patbetie 


relay 




tawny 


white 


patriotic 


rich 




tender 


wicked 


peremptory 


righteous 


thick 


wide 


perfect 


rosy 




thirsty 


wild 


persistent 


rustic 




thrifty 


wilted 


polite 


salty 




tight 


wise 


poor 


scarce 




tiny 


wistful 


powerful 


shallow 




true 


wonderful 


precious 


sharp 




uncanny 


wondrous 


pretty 


sick 




uncomfortable yellow 


Use the comparative degree in comparing two things, the superlai 


in comparing more than two; as. New York is 


larger than Fhiladelp 


It is the largest city in the United States. 




Positive 




Comparative 


Superlative 


good 




better 




best 


many 




more 




most 


much 




more 




most 


little 




less 




least 


big 




bigger 




biggest 


bright 




brighter 


1 


brightest 


heavy 




heavier 




heaviest 


coinfortable 




more comfortable 


most comfortable 


eager 




more eager 


most eager 


righteous 




more righteous 


most righteous 
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